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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is easy to make cheap jokes about robbers and Egyptologists and to 
be sentimental about the desecration of Tutankhamen’s peace. We 
ourselves were moved by a sentence in one of the dispatches to 
write a ballad with the refrain : 


Luncheon for twenty will be provided in an adjoining tomb. 


But why the disturbance now ? Over twenty tombs of Egyptian kings have 
been opened already, not to mention the tombs of Edward I and Charles I, 
from which we could hope to discover virtually nothing. The Egyptians 
were not indifferent to posterior fame ; we do not share their views as to 
the indispensability of venison and trussed ducks to the departed. We are 
talking humbug when we suggest that Tutankhamen’s grave should be 
reverenced more than the catacombs or the barrows of the Picts. From 
graves we can learn more about dead civilisations than from any other kind 
of remains ; it is absurd to be so squeamish about them when, on a warrant, 
we will dig up and dissect a person buried yesterday merely in order to 
confirm or dissipate our suspicions about a crime. At the same time our 
instincts are revolted when the bodies and beliefs of the dead are treated 
trivially and contemptuously. 


a 2) 2) 


r \WO things appear clear to us about Tutankhamen and his appur- 


tenances. The first is that his body, which will teach nothing in a 
museum that it could not teach where it is, should be left where it was put. 
There is something disgusting in the transference of mummies to museum 
glass cases ; they can minister only to morbid curiosity. ‘Tutankhamen’s 


_ sarcophagus and canopies might also, however treated for preservation, be 


left in situ. They are much more interesting there than they ever would be 
' in Cairo ; and, according to Professor Flinders Petrie, the whole of the 


Luxor ‘‘ treasure ’’ would have a better chance of survival if kept in the 


desert air than it will have in the humid atmosphere of Lower Egypt. We 
3M 
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hope the Egyptian Government will be persuaded of this; so much 
granted, we admit as much curiosity as anybody and propose to visit the 
tomb at the earliest possible moment. 


@ a g 


\ X JE daresay that this discovery will reorientate a great many people’s 

minds. Early high civilisations are constantly being discovered. 
Egypt is not a new thing ; but many people for the first time are having it 
driven into their minds that Tutankhamen—who was before the Trojan 
War—lived towards the end of a civilisation. The period between him and 
the builders of the Pyramids was greater than that which has elapsed since 
the birth of Christ, and some of the pre-dynastic Egyptian remains are 
dated as far back as B.C. 7000. The Maya civilisation has been unearthed 
in Central America ; the old West African civilisation is only just being 
tackled ; the Hittite and Cretan relics have only recently revealed the first 
of their secrets ; the key to the Etruscan tongue is still not found ; the old 
civilisation of Polynesia is unexplored ; Atlantis is a possibility. It is 
driven in upon us that Greece and Rome are a part of our epoch, not 
only geographically but chronologically. 
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HE discovery is the most remarkable archeological discovery within 

human memory. It is a great pity that it has been so dully transmitted. 
We are not referring here to the attacks made against Lord Carnarvon — 
because he gave a monopoly to the Times. He and Mr. Howard Carter, not 
the newspaper proprietors of the world, made the discovery. They are 
entitled to recover, if they will, some of the expense that they have disin- 
terestedly incurred in the cause of knowledge ; they are entitled to protect 
themselves against the incursions of a hundred reporters a day ; and they 
did the natural thing in delegating the transmission of their news to the 
representative of the world’s greatest newspaper. The trouble is that the 
Times did not secure a more lively representative. This has been the 
greatest journalistic opportunity of our time ; and it has been thrown away. 
Any messages from such an astonishing scene were bound to be interesting ; 
but the messages we have had, barring a few personal interpolations by 
Lord Carnarvon and various professors, have been as little interesting as 
they could possibly have been. Here was a chance, here was a need for a 
surpassingly good graphic writer, for a man of letters capable both of com- 
prehending and of communicating all the beauty and strangeness of this 
unique experience and all the emotions a man must have felt as he 
approached, through stores of marvels, step by step, to the inmost 
penetralia of this ancient secret. What have we been sent ? Long messages, 
certainly, and daily messages. But the composer of them has transferred— 
whatever he may have felt—none of the sensations which must have been 
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felt by the discoverers as they advanced. His dispatches have conveyed no 
emotion, been marked by neither descriptive power, gift of language, or 
humour. They have been without personality and even, on their own bald 
level, they have not been good in respect of matter-of-fact description. 
Seldom has one had the ghost of a notion as to what things really looked 
like until their tardy photographs arrived ; the very topography of these 
underground chambers has not been clearly brought to our attention. We 
do not ask for artificial purple passages or a simulated excitement ; but we 
- do object to the whole thing being damped down in transmission. ‘“‘ We 
were the first that ever burst into that silent sea ” «This morning’s 
experiences have really been quite wonderful : two magnificent vases, a 
splendid chariot, and a box which has not yet been opened.” Restraint by 
all means ; but let us feel that something is being restrained. 
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ONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the world-wide salute to Egyptology 

we are having in London something like a general assault against what 
comparatively ancient and beautiful buildings we still possess. Simul- 
taneous agitations are proceeding for the preservation of the Whitgift 
Hospital at Croydon, of Kensington Square, and of half the City churches. 
The Whitgift Hospital, which the Croydon Council would rather sacrifice 
than demolish a few ugly modern buildings, will, we think, be saved as it 
has been saved before. Parliament’s assent is necessary before it can be 
demolished. It is ironical that the precious town council of Croydon, 
whilst plotting to destroy the only thing that makes Croydon worth 
visiting, should have been discussing the desirability of a Croydon Pageant, 
at which (if it be held) we shall no doubt see Archbishop Whitgift and 
possibly a wooden model of Ye Olde Hospital. Kensington Square, one of 
the few Queen Anne squares still surviving, is threatened by Messrs. 
Barker’s, who want to make a motor garage there, which would certainly 
drive everybody else out of the place. The residents are making “ energetic 
representations ” to Messrs. Barker’s and the authorities ; and it may be 
that some compromise will be effected. The City churches, which are 

attacked by the Church, deserve a paragraph to themselves. 


@ a 4 


4 \WO arguments are advanced : that these churches (some of them 

amongst Wren’s best) are not filled on Sundays, and that their sites 
~ are very valuable. The two arguments are always cunningly mixed up, but 
they have no real connection. If the incumbents are being, as is suggested, 
overpaid, let their stipends be reduced or entirely hypothecated ; the 
churches may still be used for other purposes. Even this argument may be 
overdone ; the City churches are more frequented on weekdays than most 
London churches ; and, even if all zesthetic considerations be ruled out, is 
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it fantastic to suggest that the mere existence of these edifices in the City 
is a token to all that pass them that there is something in the world besides 
moneychanging? The Church is in a very poor way if it can only raise 
funds at this date by speculating in consecrated real estate ; and its divinity 
is in a queer condition if it can say without a qualm of recollection, “This 
temple might be sold for a great sum and given to the poor.” Even at 
lowest, however, it would be a public disaster were the churches now 
marked down to follow in the wake of their predecessors already destroyed. 
Almost everything worth having in the City of London was built just after 
the Great Fire, with a view to compensating for the ravages of the Fire. 
We might as well have another Great Fire as pull down what the seven- 
teenth century bequeathed to us; a Fire, in fact, would be better, for it 
would at least wipe out the tares with the wheat. Apparently the ecclesias- 
tical Bolsheviks, when challenged, always defend themselves by saying 
that they are carefully abstaining from demolishing anything Gothic. ‘The 
defence is worse than the offence ; it shows a purely mechanical criterion ; 
architecture before the seventeenth century must be worshipped, and after 
that it doesn’t matter. We suggest to all those of our readers who have 
influence on public life or on the Press that they should give, say, one 
Saturday afternoon to a tour around some of the threatened edifices. Let 
them really see them, and they will have no doubts about the monstrousness 
of this proposal to build over the few oases left in the City. 
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hod Blea we are at least putting up some good new buildings. 
Few people realise how many. A representative selection of them 
will be shown at the Architecture Club’s first exhibition at Grosvenor 
House. Lord Crawford opens the exhibition on Monday, March sth, 
oan View Day, and the public will be admitted for three weeks from 
the Oth. 
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HE Marlowe Dramatic Society—a Cambridge club that was founded in 

1907 by Rupert Brooke and certain of his friends—is, on Saturday, 

March 3rd, and throughout the succeeding week, to act Ben Jonson’s 

comedy of Volpone, which was performed in London not long ago by the 
Pheenix Society. This will be the third of Jonson’s plays to be acted by the Marlowe, 
the two others being Epicene and The Alchemist, which were done before the War. 
The performances will take place in the A.D.C. Theatre. The last play produced by 
the Marlowe Society was Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, and that production 
was brought up to London for a week’s run at the Everyman Theatre. 
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N February 3rd, at Bath, Mr. G. K. Chesterton unveiled a mural tablet to the 

memory of Dr. Johnson. The tablet has been placed on the Three Cups Inn 
(formerly the Pelican), where Johnson stayed in 1776, when his arrival in the city 
was greeted by the ringing of the Abbey bells. It is to be hoped that the arrival of 
Mr. Chesterton, who afterwards made an admirable speech in the Pump Room, was 
greeted with a similar compliment. But these are decadent times, and we have our 
doubts. 
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INCE June last the National Portrait Gallery, which of all our galleries is, quite 

unjustly, the most neglected by the general public, has acquired portraits of the 
following persons of greater or less literary importance : W. S. Landor ; Letitia E. 
Landon (“ L. E. L.”) ; John Perceval, first Earl of Egmont ; Keats ; Austin Dobson ; 
W. H. Hudson ; F. W. Maitland ; and Sir Thomas Browne. 
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E regret to record the death, which occurred last month, of Mr. Bernard 

Bosanquet, at the age of seventy-five. He was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and became a fellow of University College. Later he was made a 
Fellow of the British Academy, and from 1903 to 1908 was Professor of Moral 
__ Philosophy at St. Andrews. At one time he was President of the Aristotelian Society. 
He wrote many books on philosophy and esthetics, his last volume being The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, which was published in 1921. 
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ESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS have in preparation the first 

IN eotanse of a new Life of Thomas Carlyle, written by Mr. D. A. Wilson. The 

work is to be complete in “‘ a few volumes about the size of Boswell’s Johnson.” ‘The 

volume now announced is to deal with Carlyle’s early life and courtships. It is said 

to contain “‘ no controversy . . . only facts beyond debate.” Mr. Wilson has been 
collecting material for this biography for many years past. 
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ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE also announce the publication, early this month, of 

Tutankhamen, by Professor G. Elliot Smith. The book is to be an elaboration 
of the author’s articles in the Daily Telegraph. This is, we presume, but the first 
drop of what is sure to be a considerable flood of literature on the subject of Lord 
Carnarvon’s discoveries. 
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MONG the spring publications of Mr. John Lane are two interesting art books, 

Twenty Drawings by Laura Knight, to which Mr. Charles Marriott has written 
an introduction, and The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, with an introduction 
by Mr. C. Lewis Hind. The latter volume is to be uniform with the previously 
published two collections of Beardsley’s Early and Later Work. It will include about 
a hundred drawings, many of which have never before been reproduced. 
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HE Hogarth Press, in its spring list, includes Pharos and Pharillon, Essays 
on Alexandria, Ancient and Modern, by Mr. E. M. Forster, and a new poem 
The Featherbed, by Mr. Robert Graves. 
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ere BOOK OF HOMAGE to Sir Christopher Wren is being prepared by the 
Bi-centenary Grand Committee and the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
It will contain reproductions of portraits, letters, and scientific and architectural 
drawings, from originals at All Souls, Pembroke and Worcester Colleges, the 
Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and other places. Sir Aston Webb has written 
the introduction, and other eminent authorities are dealing with the various aspects 
of Wren’s work. The book is intended to appeal not only to the student and 
archeologist, but to the general reader also. 
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POET RY 
The Grove 


HAKE, shake thy shadows down, thy dark leaves down, 
Gis gentle leaves upon the parched dull grass, 
And let thy silver leaves between the black, 
And silver pools outspread between dark islands, 
Mirror the steady tranquil light that lies 
Round thy lone station in the skies. 


I 


Lightly along the lime tree avenue 

A wind tip-toed, careless of the tired arms 
Stretched wide for any breath, and lifting only 

In his irregular motion thin boughs here, 

Large branches there and, passing, leaving but 

A few faint-stirred and many unrefreshed. 

There was a bay of younger trees about 

A frail old bench, and these the wind ran through 
Ruffling every bough until they breathed out peace, 
All wakeful and all waiting his return. 


“* She is not here to-night,” 
A slim lime said. ‘‘ Again she is not here,” 
Another said ; “a third night now has fallen 
And she comes not.” At the crescent’s shadowy tip 
An older dense tree spoke :—“ Three nights she came, 
Three nights she’s absent ; she will not come again— 
Not again, again.” ‘The sound shook from his leaves 
Like heavy dew falling on leaves below. 


A young tree whispered, “‘ When she waited here 
She came and touched me with her foot, tap-tapping 
Impatient, maybe angry.” 


“No, no,” breathed 
The dust in quiet syllables, ‘‘ No, not angry. 
Her footstep quivered on me, not in anger, 
And when he came the lightest shaking ceased.”’ 


POETRY 


““ Even so quiet,” mused another lime, 
“* For when she leaned her hand here and uplifted 
Her face, looking along the path, her breath 
Stirred not the greedy spider’s web above her. 
She was so quiet then.” 

“* Ah, but the owl, 

That large loud foolish owl tumbling about 
Half the night through, that harsh owl startled her 
With his near note and quick and soundless wings ; 
And when a moth struck smartly on her cheek, 
I felt her—like a dizzy moth herself.”’ 


The tufted grass between the fissured footstone :— 
“ Quiet at first, but yet not quiet for long. 
Sitting here last time she thrust her foot on me, 
Grinding me with her heel as she stood up.” 
“Twas then she scorched me as she motioned on,” 
The dust said softly and then sank in silence. 


Now the bench muttered, ‘“‘ And still no one knows, 
None knows why she is absent or if she’ll come.” 
One answered then, ‘ You must have heard, you heard 
More than our senses told us. Tell us now.” 


And all the listeners 1n a sudden breath said, “ Tell us, 
Tell us.” 


“Words are not all. Women are like trees, 
That speak in wordless rustle. But I will tell 
Of all her lips and hand and bosom said, the pulse 
That shook me when she could not speak aloud. 
Words are not all.”’ 


“* Not all, not all,” they murmured, 
Their leaves like the sound of a hushing crowd 
Doing its reverence to death and sorrow. 


‘* When last she came and waited, and when he came, 
Here sat they ; and she but sighed, ‘ At last, 
At last.’ And he, ‘ I could not come—forgive.’ 
She smiled then saying, ‘ However soon you came, 
I still should breathe, At last.’ 
‘My dear,’ he cried— 
No more ; but yet I know his thought went on, 
‘I dare not tell her I had nigh forgotten. 
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Good Lord, there’s no forgetting in a woman.’ 

Awhile she sat contented with his touch 
Until a thought spread over her, and then : 
‘These many months we’ve met, now here, now there, 
And time flows on with habit ; but now, my dear, 
Thinking of all I’ve thought, I cannot still 
Meet you, and ever so—thus in the dark, 
In secret.’ 

‘“‘ He started, and cried, ‘ Why ?’ ” 

“* T heard that ‘ Why?’ ” the listeners breathed, ‘“‘ I heard.” 


‘‘ She paused, and then, ‘ I hate to meet in the dark . . /’ 
But he broke in, ‘ The kindly, friendly dark, 

That shuts the world out, every other eye 

And every other ear.’ ” 


“* Not ours, not ours,” 


Whispered all together. 


And the bench went on, 
“** The friendly dark? Ah, no. It is too still, 
Too secret, silent—all ear and no tongue. 
O there’s a time when the world awakes, all tongue, 
No ear. I do not fear the light, 
I fear the thief-like secrecy of the dark. 
O listen ! 
I would go naked through the gabbling town— 
As she did once—mindless of eyes and tongues, 
Rather than wear this falseness—like a shroud 
For honour that is dying, already dead, 
Feigning all that my heart can never feel, 
And feeling .. shame. O, I'd rather be 
Open, and despised, than : 


There was no more to hear.”’ 


“‘ She didn’t mean that, a woman,” murmured the lime, 
That saturnine dense tree the farthest off. 

“ She did, she did,” declared the grass. ‘‘ Her foot 
Pressed sharp against me, as if she had a hurt 

To hide, and could not hide it or endure.” 


“ Hush, hush,” cried others. ‘‘ What then, what then?” 


“* He paused, 
Then whispered low, ‘ We may be lovers still,’ 
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And leaned his shape to hers, a dark fond cloud. 
But she, ‘ Deceivers still ? ’ cried quick and clear.” 


“ I heard her,” every ruffling listener breathed. 


“* * Ah, let us not deceive ourselves.’ His voice 
Was smooth and gentle but did not speak his thought, 
His thought that curled coldly within and watched. 
* Let us think of the future and not trust [ 

‘ Trust nothing, do you mean, not even love ?’ 
She cried ; ‘ Is nothing, nothing left to trust ?’ 
She quivered as she lifted then her head 
And though the words came not, her bosom was saying, 
‘ Trust nothing—what are you teaching me? Trust nothing, 
What have you done to me, what are you doing, 
You that I love >—Deceive, deceive ourselves, 
Deceive ?’ 

Then his voice with its old and cool 

Caress (and hand that slid upon her bosom 
And stayed to calm her), cried, ‘ O hush, be still, 
Be not so wildly foolish ; rock not, but rest 
Here.’ And he drew her.” 


“‘ She was crying then,” 
Muttered the hollowed footstone ; ‘“ her tears fell 
Heavily.” None else spoke, all listened. Then 
The voice went on :—“ At last she breathed, ‘ Ah, true. 
You are right, I will not deceive myself again. 
I will lock my heart away and be all fear 
And care ... But no, no, I cannot 
Learn cowardice and cunning now, for love 
Cries out against me. All these weeks and months 
Too sweet are, and too bitter—and must end, 
Must end—have ended. I will come to you 
When you say come—but not to part again, 
But not to shun the light and hug the dark, 
The friendly, false, unfaithful dark. I will come 
Freely and openly, annulling so 
These present bonds . . . that other bonds be fast. 
For love, I know, needs bonds, as moon and tides 
Need laws to bound their wide and homeless ways. 
Chain me, my dear, but chain me in the eye 
Of common day. Shame gnaws these bonds of night 
And sorrow gnaws deceit.’ ”’ 
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Mused the listeners, ‘‘ We, 
We too are chained, we too, 
And our fall’n leaves return, and bud anew ; 
And all we know the gnawing of the worm 
That writhes within.” 


Their hushed voice faded away 

And the grave tone took up the tale again. 

‘¢ A while he crouched, cold as a winter’d snake, 

No longer whispering subtly at her ear ; 

And feeling him so chill she shook, and I 

Shook with her motion ; then, ‘ Forgive!’ she cried, 

And in a lower note, ‘ Forget !’ she cried, 

‘ Let all be now forgotten between us.’ Again 

She trembled head to foot.” 


“T felt her trembling,” 
Said the stone and tufted grass. 
é “ He spoke at last, 
‘ Say not again, Forget. My dear, you are right, 
We must end this and now begin anew. 
But a little while, a few short days, and then 
We will meet ‘ 


‘ To part no more ?’ she echoed clear.” 


And all they round re-echoed, ‘“‘ To part no more !”’ 
For all they heard that clear, “‘ To part no more.” 


“““"To part no more,’ he answered, bending his head. 
Then silence ; but his mind went rattling on 
Purposeless and perplexed with Why, What, How ! 
Repeated in the twitching of his hand. 

At last, ‘ Then three nights hence, and here,’ he said. 
‘ Three nights hence,’ she repeated ; and she rose 
And drew him to her, and they moved away 

Two figures and one shadow, and her head 

Uplifted as her eyes would face the stars.” 


“ They passed beneath us and her step was light, 
Her head was steady as she faced the stars,” 
The trees said swaying, mingling shade in shade. 


.? 
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II 


The owl was hooting wildly now ; his shrill 

And thrilling shriek had stilled all cries beside— 
Then silence, and “ Scream away now, old owl,” 
The dense lime said ; “‘ lift up your luckless tune, 
Your loveless burden. Hoot on now, if ever.” 


“ Hush, hush thy evil leaves, thine owlish lips,” 
Murmured the grove. 


“ It is to-night they come, to-night they meet 
To part no more.” 


““ No more, no more,” all whispered. 


Said one, ““ How many scores of restless lovers 
Have met and kissed and parted in our shade ! ” 
Said one, ‘‘ How many generations rose 
Before ours grew here!” “ There were forests once,” 
Said one, ‘‘ before men journeyed east to west : 
Forests—and now our thin trim ranks are all 
Of forest left.”’ 

““ How many restless scores,” 
Began the young tree again ; but the dense lime in 
His deep tone said, ‘‘ Not always lovers parting, 
None’s faithful ever—none.”’ 

“* Save these, save these ! ” 

The large lime shook his dark and heavy locks, 
Stirring the clinging moths. ‘‘ Wait, wait,” he answered ; 
‘““ From eager meetings angry partings.” And 
His swaying boughs made echo, “ Eager—angry.”’ 
And then he wrapped his leaves around and ceased, 
Like some sad moody dreamer dreaming ill. 


Shivered the prisoned grass, “‘ I wish her happy.” 
And ‘“‘ Wishes—wishes !”’ murmured a mellow throat. 


Many steps had approached the watching crescent, 
Lingered, and passed ; no one sat on the bench. 

The place was empty when her foot was heard 

Slow on the dust, and when she saw she passed 

And moved behind the bench and leaned her there, 
Hands silent, but their throbbing thrilled the timbers. 
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All the trees listened as with a myriad filmy 
Threads that must shake if but her longings stirred. 
Sometimes an idle shape thickened upon 
The shadow-checkered dark, or satyr face 
Peered greedily at her woman’s shape withdrawing, 
Till the wind drew a sudden sinister hiss 
From quickly rocking boughs ; and when the bad face 
Had passed, she moved again and stood tap-tapping, 
Tap-tapping rapidly, incessantly repeating. 
At last her head drooped, and her body sank 
Heavily on the bench, and there was stiff ; 
Only she raised her hands, covering her eyes— 
Her body rigid as an iron cage 
And spirit flapping to and fro within 
Till the wings were bruised or broken. 
And all they heard 

The beating of the wings and the dull murmur 
Of the smitten cage and tumult of her heart. 
And like the suspiration of a prayer 
Echoed to stony lips from human lips 
At midnight mass, those green cathedral arches 
Redoubled and reiterated, Come ! 
Yes, every dusky hollow echoed Come, 
Come, come. 

Soundless a shadow deepened : 
She felt its chill, and looked and breathed, “‘ Here, here, 
At last?’ And then, past doubtful, ‘‘ Look, I am here. 
Have I drawn you, so you could not choose but come ? 
Speak . . . O, it wears your very guise, 
It is your shadow—the shadow of a shadow, 
The shadow of your love that rose and faded. 
Go! Since I called you I will bid you go. 
I would not keep you though your substance now 
Clasped me—O fickle, feigning, faithless clasp.” 
And at her whispered Go /—he thinned and died. 


Again a soundless movement caught her sense. 
“Torment me not,” she cried, her look dismayed, 
Seeing a satyr face and restless form 

Drawn on the dark. ‘‘ Whisper not, I am love ! 
"Tis from without you come, not from my heart. 
Corrupting image go, torment me not 
Go, and steal no more unawares within 

My bosom that lies unbarred to all distress. 
Torment me not.” 
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The writhing shade disparted, 
And the limes washed the darkness as he went 
With a pure air, until another shape 
Silently called. She lifted up no more 
Her eyes to whisper, “‘ Of lost happiness, 
O lost contentment and lost innocence, 
Forgive me—and cleanse me now of thoughts of love. 
The woman that I might have been I see . . . 
Torment me not, except tormenting saves.”’ 
Too low her syllables for hearing now 
But all they, listening, knew her mind went on, 
“ How much of folly is in evil, only 
Eternal God knows—look with pity then 
On me who ask for pity now, not love. 
How lightly once I shook you off from me, 
Child from the girl, and the girl from the woman, 
And now would sink back to your harmless breast 
As though all since were but a sick sore dream. 
Torment me not, except you save me now.” 


And “ Save me now !”’ was murmured through the grove, 
And “ Save me now !” rose dew-like from the earth. 


Her figure stirred, with thoughts reverted to 

Days yet remembered as she stood up and breathed 
Familiar words, forgotten many years 
“ T will arise.” ‘Then silent turned her back. 


A voice from a young lime tree cried, “‘ For ever.” 
And that tall moody tree breathed, “‘ Never, never.” 
And another whispered, “‘ Ever, ever, ever.”’ 

“‘T wish her happy,” sang another ; but he, 

That saturnine discordant dark-cloaked tree, 
Rustled again, “‘ Ah, wishes, wishes.” 


wed ( e 
Murmured the rest. 
And folded in their thought 
Slept, with the wind close to their bosom caught. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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Ode to Sorrow 


i 


MMORTAL Sorrow, that with the Spirit of God, 
Didst journey on the dark original seas, 
On peaks of ancient night thy foot was shod 
To walk the scope of all immensities 
Obscurely embryoned in the waters’ womb. 
Yea, in that hollow no-time thou didst share 
Breath with Being. A solitary tomb 
Mounds over ruined worlds ; and thou art there. 


2. 


What desperate hand shall draw the etherial veil 
That robes thy searchless secret ? What dread lips 
Might mould a world-consuming oracle 
If Man could dare that dark apocalypse ! 
Dim premonitions of impending doom, 
Like bodiless eagles on the verge of thought, 
Float through the senses vanishing in gloom,— 
Ghosts of all things that are and yet are not. 


5: 
Lo! from the topless pinnacle of Mind 
Bold Nature brags a high unmortal merit ; 
But little ruth in thee shall Nature find 
Whose sight is ever nailed on changeless spirit. 
Thou art a law, pale adamantine Queen, 
Whose mandate runs through all the shires, and saith, 
To dust and deity, cosmic and terrene, 
“* Seek manumission in the Courts of Death.” 


4. 
Though bloody sweat stand beaded on the brow 
Of zons labouring on fire-sown soil, 
Still, on unchallenged Golgotha, art thou 
Serenely towered above the tides of toil. 
From void to void Time flings the enormous forms, 
Systems of wheeling suns, till space doth swell, 
But thou art throned beyond the solar storms, 
Cloudless and calm and inaccessible. 


POETRY 
By 


Unearthly mountains, from an ice-gulfed base, 

That rear around thy shrine their glittering domes 
Do thy bare and barren beauty implace. 

Only the death-devoted prophet comes, 
Strange to all loves, an exile, yet elate, 

Daring those perilous domes from fear to fear 
With wild transtellar hope or starry hate, 

To drink an unseen presence or to hear 

An awful silence talking in his ear. 


F. V. BRANFORD 
Secrets 


AD [a secret plan by which, 
H In pressing a small button, I 
Could wreck this world entire—would not 
That button, with a snake’s bright eye, 
Flutter my bird-like finger down, 
Till I, bewitched and uncontrolled, 
Must press with sudden impulse, and— 
Good bye, my pretty world ! 
If Dinah knew how great my love is, 
My worship of her small white face, 
Which deserts of grim silence hide, 

And many a waste of commonplace— 
Would she not serve me some mad trick, 
To test my passion’s utmost power, 
And break that silent world of love 

In one weak foolish hour ? 


The Two Stars 


AY has her star, as well as Night, 
I) One star is black, the other white. 
I saw a white star burn and pant 
And swirl with such a wildness, once— 
That I stood still, and almost stared 
Myself into a trance ! 
The star of Day, both seen and heard 
Is but a little, English bird ; 
The Lark, whose wings beat time to his 
Wild rapture, sings, high overhead ; 
When silence comes, we almost fear 
That Earth receives its dead. 


W. H. DAVIES 


W. H. DAVIES 
3.0 
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KICKING AWAY THE LADDER 
By LENNOX ROBINSON 


T must not be thought that he arrived at the decision light-heartedly 
or without carefully weighing what he risked. At thirty-seven and with 
a wife and two children, such a step as the one he contemplated could 
not be taken carelessly, regardless of the consequences. The conse- 
quences were precisely the reason for moving at all, and he had thought 
the matter out in all its aspects before he broached it to Mary—Maire as 
he had almost taught himself to call her. 
His name, as it stood, was a little against him. Alfred Brown. The Brown 
did not so much matter, it could be Irished into Donn, or even left as it 
was, had he not the case of Mr. Seumas Robinson to quote ?—but the 
Alfred was uncompromisingly Saxon—but stay, what about Professor 
‘O’Rahilly ?) Anyway, thank goodness, names didn’t much matter any 
longer, descent even hardly mattered and without any subterfuge he 
could point (given sufficient time to look up the spots) at his father’s and 
grandfather’s graves in Mount Jerome. He, when his turn came, would lie 
in Glasnevin. 

For, thank Heaven, his mother before she died had become a Catholic 
and drawn him so far after her that it only needed the little extra push of 
falling in love with a Catholic girl to land him with scarcely a struggle. 
It was nonsense to say that religion made no difference, it was only nonsense 
to say that all the plums fell on one side of the tree, but on the whole he 
thought he was wise now to move round the trunk to the more populous 
side, for, if the crowd was thick below, the branches above were heavy 
with fruit, and he had a right to expect that some of it should be his. 

Up to this his fruit had been handed to him by Protestant hands, for 
the committee that administered the Amalgamated Charity Schools was, 
in the main, a Protestant one. In the past the Schools had been larger and 
more numerous, and he started as the junior of two clerks who assisted 
the honorary secretary and the committee to “‘ run ” the business. He had 
been there only three years when he climbed into the chief clerk’s place, 
and in five years more he had gained sufficient influence with the committee 
to persuade them that the business would be more efficiently and almost as 
cheaply conducted by a paid secretary and one clerk. He, obviously, was 
the secretary and he was able, a little later, to dispense with the clerk and 
to do all the work himself—with a suitable increase of salary. 

He could climb no higher. It had been a stout little ladder, and it had 
served him well. Thanks to it he was well known to some of the most 
influential Protestants in Dublin, he was their trusted servant and he had 
served them loyally. He didn’t regret one of the fifteen years he had spent 
in the office, but he was still young, the three little steps had been climbed, 
and it was not unnatural in him to continue to look upward. 
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‘‘T mean exactly that,” Henry said. en 

‘“ Those are the qualifications you look for in your secretariat ? 

“ They’re not qualifications, they’re claims.” 

“You'll have a wonderful staff ! ” 

“T think we shall . . . Don’t let’s quarrel, Alfred. You know 
perfectly well I’m not going to have a mountainy gun-man as my secretary, 
but you must also know that I naturally shall think first of my friends who 
have the sort of qualifications you have.” 

“ They'll not be so easy to find.” 

‘Oh, I think so.” | 

‘““T see. It’s a close corporation, no outsider need apply. There’s a 
pass-word, a special hand-grip, a—a es 

Henry was silent. 

‘‘T’m an Irishman, I’m a Catholic. Mary—Maire’s a Catholic.” 

Henry held out his hand in a dismissory way. 

“I’m awfully sorry, old chap, but where’s the use in talking. After all, 
if you’re burning to serve Ireland aren’t the Charity Schools doing 
a fine work? Better I’m sure than my blessed department is likely to 
accomplish.” 

The disappointing thing, as he explained to Maire afterwards, was 
Henry’s want of understanding, was his queer narrowness. He must have 
known how out of things his friend had been in 1916, how the Rising took 
him entirely by surprise. Afterwards with a wife and children—no, of 
course, he didn’t get married till ’18—but he was thinking of getting married 
and the governor was alive and he wasn’t a free agent, and his heart was 
always with them, and the committee had been giving him queer looks 
lately, and old Sir William had said something about always meeting him 
with “ that O'Neill.” They probably thought him an out and outer, red- 
hot, a gun-man, thought he’d been spying on them all these years, he’d 
lose his job for being extreme and Henry would damned well refuse to lift 
a finger to help because he was too mild. That’s what came of not being 
bigoted, of having long views, of seeing the good on both sides, he’d get 
the push, he’d be thrown out. . . 

Maire soothed him, but he proved himself surprisingly right, for three 
days later Sir William in the most delicate way conveyed the fact to him 
that it was in the committee’s mind—at some later date—to return to the 
old method of having an honorary secretary and a paid clerk. Their income 
had diminished, they must tighten their belt, of course without Mr. Brown 
their business would be carried on in a woefully inefficient manner— 
woefully, but they must live and learn, live and learn. Of course there was 
no reason to make an immediate change. 

Oh, he droned on for half an hour and never a word of the true reason for 
chucking him. He was a Catholic, he was a Nationalist, it was all as plain 
as a pikestaff. He let Sir William have it straight at last, and wasn’t afraid 
to suggest that chucking their Catholic secretary would look ugly at this 
particular moment. It was useless for Sir William to counter him by 
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declaring that the honorary secretary would probably be one of the 
Catholic members of the commitee—Dalton. Call him a Catholic, a tame 
free-thinker, that’s what he was, and incompetent, inefficient (“‘ Perhaps 
we've had a little too much efficiency,” Sir William threw in). Ah, that was 
another reason then, he had managed them too cleverly, he hadn’t been 
content to let them muddle along, he wanted things done, and this was his 
reward, they were jealous of his power, of his ability, of the way every one 
of his fingers was in play when he typed, Dalton would poke with his index 
finger at each key—that was Dalton. It was useless for Sir William to blink 
and smile deprecatingly and say ‘“‘ No, no.” This was his reward, this was 
what came of loving his country and not being ashamed of changing his 
religion, and it wasn’t true that his wife had a fortune—two hundred a year, 
what was that ? Oh, if Sir William could talk he could too, but when his 
chairman finally said, “ If you impute those motives to us you will at any 
rate in your own eyes, and in your friends’ eyes, be a martyr, a ‘ victim of 
religious bigotry,’ doubtless they will very quickly find a use for your 
talents.” Alfred suddenly found himself speechless, suddenly without 
hope, his feet dangling in the air, the little stout ladder somehow melted 
from under him. 
“‘T shall ask the committee to accept my resignation,” he said wearily. 
Two months later he left for England with his wife Mary. 


—_ 
Sy 


> 


Woodcut G. Seebohm 
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Ab od al 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


ROM the ground, the batey, the mirador on the great roof of 

the sugar mill seemed too small to hold a foot; but, actually 

in it, Charles Heebner and Colla Braddock had plenty of room 

for turning and observation. The mirador was so high in air, 
so dizzily situated, that Colla involuntarily grasped the railing ; her breath- 
ing was accelerated, and the delicate flush from the long climb upward 
remained in her cheeks. Charles Heebner, of course, was unaffected : 
he was Administrador of the sugar estancia America, in Camagiiey ; and 
he had stood many times in the mirador, the look-out, gazing—more 
often anxiously than not—over the far-reaching flattened green colonias 
of cane. There he had stood, his eyes fixed on the pouring coppery smoke 
of a fire that destroyed priceless areas of his crop. From there he had 
watched the detonating rim of a revolution sweep forward almost until it 
seared the estancia with ruin and death. 

There was a need now for the fastening of his attention on the twisting 
pattern of the narrow gauge railway reaching to the farthest extent of 
his control. But—and this for Heebner was of the greatest significance— 
instead, he was looking at Colla. She was, in a thin rosy simplicity of dress 
with a broad leaf-green sash, very engaging ; but Charles Heebner, for 
all his looking, wasn’t conscious of her as a charming individual. At that 
precise moment she was, for him, the symbol, the personification, of the 
northern spring, then at early May. He saw, through her, the orderly 
red-brick town of his birth, the streets cool passages of maple trees, set 
in a countryside of deep grass, meadows of buttercups, and silvery blossom. 
Not only that, as though he were home in the dusk, he heard the clear 
piping of the frogs by the streams ; the night followed and, at dawn, 
the robins made a clamor of sweetness on the lawn. 

He had been in Cuba seventeen years, and suddenly, with Colla Braddock 
beside him to recall so much, he was, Heebner assured himself, sick of 
the tropics. If he was ever to leave, return to his blood and heritage, now, 
with Colla if possible, was the time. She had even hinted, diffidently, at 
this : rather she had reminded him of how long he had been away and of 
the fact that the Braddock offices in Boston, the necessary activities in 
Washington, might offer him sufficient scope for his ability and the 
future. ‘The Braddock family owned America, and two other estancias 
in Santa Clara ; Colla had spoken with the calmness of certainty, and, 
Charles Heebner remembered, she didn’t like Cuba. 

He had liked her, however, from the first ; and this feeling, through 
months of absence, had grown until he was at the point of calling it by 
another surrendering name. Yes, at last he was tired of Camagiiey and 
Santa Clara and Havana. . . Colla was everything he desired in a woman. 
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His years in a Spanish civilization had made very formal, very precise, 
his attitude toward women. Most that he saw now, in his occasional 
hurried trips north, frankly shocked him. He disapproved of their cursing, 
their cigarettes and their legs. And Colla, while she was as smart as possible, 
was different from all this—she disliked, for herself, smoking and cocktails ; 
and, without prudishness, she had no touch of a cheapening freedom 
of manner. 

The truth was that she had inherited more than a little of her father’s, 
John Q. Braddock’s, direct force ; they were both impatient of side issues, 
small or large squanderings of money or emotions ; they had no dramatic 
instinct, and nothing at all—in a New England temperament modified 
by an extensive European consciousness— of the tropics from which they 
drew great sums of gold. This Heebner, weary of the planting and cutting 
and loading and hauling and weighing and grinding of cane, immensely 
approved. He reached out a hand instinctively toward Colla’s slim fingers ; 
but mechanically stopped before he was absolutely committed. A curious 
and, here, annoying correction to his own phrase entered his thoughts : 
he was not sick of the tropics, he hated it ! 

That, he realized, was the same as the other ; he might be weary of the 
process of making sugar ; but no feeling so negative could describe his 
attitude toward Cuba. No one who knew Cuba, perhaps the most difficult 
of obtainable knowledge, ever grew tired of it for more than an incidental 
period of staleness or fever. No, either they were held, as if by the lianas of 
its jungles, by an unbreakable spell, or they fled, as much in fear as in 
hatred. 

Yet, against this palpable truth, there came, he recognised, to every 
man who had lived in the tropics for a round period of fifteen years, an 
hour when his longing turned homeward. It was critical, that, because 
upon its outcome hung the rest of life and fate. Some stayed and some 
went back, both ways there was regret expressed ; but the actual desire, 
the single chance, never returned, it never came twice. More, therefore, 
than a declaration of love confronted Charles Heebner—his whole career 
and success was suspended on one difficult decision. It was typical of 
him, and of his years, forty-five, that a deliberation, a weighing of 
associated considerations, cast no doubt on the reality and potential 
_ fervor of his love. He had no intention, he hadn’t the power, to fling 
himself, as it were, to fling himself from the mirador into thin un- 
supporting air. 

On a side which, in the employ of Colla’s father, might have arrested a 
determination, he was, he thanked a local saint, free : he was the possessor 
of an independently made not inconsiderable fortune. There was, as a 
matter of fact, nothing against him as a prospective husband for a Braddock. 
His thoughts, sharply broken into by an exclamation of Colla’s, returned 
abruptly to the immediate earth and sugar. “Isn’t that a cane fire r” 
She indicated a black curtain rolling solidly up a mile away. Charles 
Heebner gave the smoke a brief frowning scrutiny. 


3 P 
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“ That’s only a tumba burning,” he reassured her ; and he described 
how a field was cleared for planting—the felled timber, when it had dried, 
was fired in a conflagration like an explosion of flame. ‘‘ See that other,” 
he continued, “‘ much farther away, like a haze . . . that was a destructive 
fire, but on Galope ; it wasn’t, fortunately, our cane. It was incendiary, 
though, and we may get it any time. The Haitians, you see! There is 
a lot of discontent on the Island, because wages were cut, and most of 
the hundred or more political sets are taking advantage of it for 
revenge or avarice. They work through the negroes—” he stopped there 
and avoided her further questioning about politics and the negroes 
of Haiti. 

It wasn’t a subject he could dwell on or explain, with Colla, with, in 
reality, any northerner without his own experience and understanding ; _ 
he had been a fool to bring it up. The negroes, as a matter of fact—he 
continually repeated that form of speech in his thoughts and words—at 
present were a very serious danger. Not so much the Jamaicans, who 
were superior and exclusively employed on the batey and in the houses, 
as the mysterious horde of Africa from the other island. A few Cubans, 
three-quarters, nine-tenths, wholly Spanish, knew a great deal indeed 
about the Haitians ; and some of that they had, through pride or friendli- 
ness, communicated to Charles Heebner. ‘This dark store he had increased 
through years of contact and observation : he had seen things in the de- 
praved fambas of the naniguismos in Havana, rites of brujeria in Oriente, 
at America itself, which he had been obliged to blot from memory ; he had 
heard sentences, stray words, in the secret tongue, seen coloured rags tied 
with a purpose in unexpected places . . . altogether his penetration of 
African character was uncommon, invaluable. And, while it was still 
notable for what it could never grasp, that penetration was comprehensive 
enough to keep him from any causal approach to a subject that resembled 
a bog of primeval and bottomless mud. 

““ Have you seen enough ?”’ he demanded of Colla Braddock, anxious 
to lose, forget, the wide prospect of cane for his porch closed in with 
bougainvillea vine, the formality of Juan, his house boy, in correct white 
linen. “If you have, perhaps we had better see about dinner ; some 
people are coming in afterwards for roulette—the administration with a 
couple of wives. You’re a big thing ; it’s lonely here.” 

‘* Are you trying to account for my popularity ?”’ she asked, descending 
a hung flight of iron steps vibrating with the roar of the cane crushes. 
That, he replied, was not worth answering. She made a grimace at the 
sweetish stench of the running juice ; below the platform were high vats 
filled with bubbling black liquid, a row of great truncated cones dimjnished 
in perspective, a carrier bore the fibrous bagasse to the rear. On the bare 
trodden clay of the batey they left the line of cars waiting for unloading 
and walked toward the low wide-porched houses, strung out in a single 
line, that held the administration. Mrs. Braddock, already in a severe 
evening formality of dress, was on the veranda, and, calmly pleasant, 
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watched them approach. Charles Heebner had brought Colla and her 
mother to America from Havana, where they had left John Q. Braddock 
in conference with the most powerful of the Cuban owned sugar companies. 
Mrs. Braddock, beyond middle age, was an excellent traveller, an admir- 
able guest ; with compact, precise baggage she fitted easily into unfamiliar 
circumstances : her tranquil assurance of bearing required as little as 
it offered. 
_ Colla proceeded at once into the house, but Heebner dropped into a 
chair beside the older woman, listening, polite but absent-minded, to 
her explanation that, instead of proceeding to Camagiiey as she had in- 
tended, she had now decided to return directly to Havana. John, she 
proceeded, who was very unaccountable in his movements, might find it 
necessary to take the steamer any morning for Key West. Charles Heebner’s 
thoughts were centred in Colla: he wondered what dress she would 
wear for dinner, and if, with the roulette, he would have a chance to 
speak to her quite privately ? This, he had made up his mind, he would do. 
Yes, if she would consent, he’d leave Cuba with—no, for—her. Yet the 
mere passage of the image of the Island through his brain recalled the 
threatened difficulties in the industrial and political situation. It was all 
so cursed subterranean ! That was one of the aspects of Cuba which par- 
ticularly fretted him : nothing was as it seemed ; all words bore a signifi- 
cance in utter contradiction to their express meaning : to praise a man 
warmly might well be preliminary to his final and mysterious disappear- 
ance ; to recommend was to damn; to damn concealed intricate ambitions, 
hidden value. ‘Tropical, Spanish, diplomacy ! 

In itself that was bad enough ; bad, but not impossible to penetrate, 
cope with: he had the ability to meet it with an equal . . . wisdom. 
Even John Q. Braddock would never know by what means, at difficult 
and even desperate times, his properties had been safe-guarded for him. 
But the Haitians, the unfathomable superstitions and sombre passions that 
were exploited—that was the old familiar difficulty. He saw, walking with 
a customary half swagger over the path lying parallel to the porches, 
Johnson Lute, the Field Superintendent. Something in Johnson’s manner, 
perhaps his concentration and pinched thin lips, gave Heebner to under- 
stand that his Superintendent was bound toward him. Lute dressed 
_ invariably in a dramatic manner : his white riding breeches were thrust 
into heavy boots, he affected a western Stetson at an aggressive angle, and 
a Colt revolver, of the border type, sagged on its belt at his hip. 

He turned in from the path, as Heebner expected, but, seeing Mrs. 
Braddock, stopped abruptly at the steps. She rose at once and tranquilly 
moved away. The uneasiness in Johnson Lute, caused by her presence, 
vanished immediately, and he mounted to the veranda, leaning cross- 
legged against an upright and a mass of purple bloom. Lute said without 
preliminary, “‘ [saw a thundering pretty woman with Jobabo this morning.” 
Charles Heebner made no effort to conceal his annoyance at this trivial 
announcement. ‘‘ Wait,” the Field Superintendent went on; ‘do you 
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know Amalia Cruz ? Have you ever seen her ?” The irritation on Heebner’s 
face gave way to a hardening scrutiny of the other man. 

“No,” he admitted, “‘ I haven’t seen her ; but she has been described 
to me. I heard in Havana, though, that she had gone to Rio for the 
opera.” 

re You would have heard that,’’ Lute reminded him, “‘ but that wouldn’t 
mean it was so. This woman with Jobabo, for instance ; she was medium 
tall, and looked thin, but she wasn’t, and—you can’t fool me about this 
—had about a whisky glass of black in her ; maybe a cordial glass would 
hold it, but it was there. Her hair was straight and black, skin pale and 
no powder, and clothes what the pictures I see call French fs 

“That might be any one of a million women,” Heebner interrupted 
irritably. 

‘* So it might, so it might,” Lute agreed ; ‘‘ but on a gold chain around 
her neck—I saw it through her thin blouse—she had a brujos charm, one 
of those devilish things that look half baby and half turtle. And Jobabo, 
the coldest mackerel in Camagiiey, was afraid of his life with her.” 

‘“‘ That is more convincing,” Charles Heebner agreed. ‘‘ Well, what of 
it, what do you think she means?” 

“ Hell,” Lute answered briefly. 

“With the field hands,” the Administrador continued reflectively. 
“ Ask the capataz of the batey gang to come up to the porch.” The negro 
who appeared at the steps, tall and powerful in a casual garb, had, showing 


oe 


through the darkness of his cheeks, the ruddy tone of Jamaica ; and when, | 


in answer to Heebner’s questions, he spoke, it was with the soft insular 
English of an apparantly cultivated refinement. 
““ Mr Lute tells me he saw a strange woman with Jobabo this morning, 


in the village. Is she staying at the hotel ? What have you heard of her?” 


‘““ Mr. Heebner, sir, I am too busy on the batey to listen to talk about 
women.” 

““Guane !”? Charles Heebner pronounced his name sharply, and his 
gaze bored into the negro’s consciousness. : 

“One of the boys did speak of a woman.” 

‘ Did he know her name ?”” Lute demanded. 

“ Jobabo wouldn’t tell him.” 

“What do you think—is it Amalia Cruz?” 

Guane’s gaze avoided Heebner’s interrogation. 

‘* Either you are the capataz of my batey or you are not, and I shall find 
out which immediately. If you aren’t ” He made a gesture indicative 
of dismissal. “* And remember—it won’t be simply that you’ll leave me. 
A word or two will follow you. Are you, underneath, Haitian ? ” 

“You know, sir, I am not,” the capataz answered indignantly ; ‘‘ and 
I am honoured by my authority here ; Iam your man. We all thought it 
might be Amalia Cruz—the Haiti boys who are paid off here are very much 
troubled, and there was some talk of a juju this evening, on the colonia 
Las Jias. After one of those anything crazy happens.” 
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That, Charles Heebner told him, was all for the present ; and when 
the negro had gone, he turned to Johnson Lute. ‘‘ What do you suggest ?” 
This, they both knew, was purely perfunctory, a conventional courtesy, 
for Heebner, who had completely centralised the estancia, made himself 
solely responsible for all important decisions. His position, attitude, was 
analogous to that of a pilot on the bridge of a ship. Lute replied, 
generally : 


“It’s strange she’s still alive, that white crow, after all the trouble that 
has followed her.” 

“Her beauty,” Charles Heebner explained curtly ; ‘“ you know how 
Cuba feels about a beautiful woman. The Americans down here are too 
polite to get rid of her, and the negroes wouldn’t breathe on her. I wish 
I knew exactly how she was used and trusted—for example, how Germany 
played through her in the war. Of course, it’s local to Cuba now ; but in 
what direction ? Are the annexationists at her to bring around a revolution 
and destroy American property ? Then, you see, we’d intervene. Or is it 
Cuba Libre ? Or is it only the next presidential election ? 

“The brujos is the hysterical and nasty part. This dance, if it’s a fact, 
at Las Jias, where they will make magic, juju, is all her, if it is her at all. 
Have you ever seen one, Lute ?” Johnson Lute hadn’t. “‘ It’s not precisely 
what you’d be accustomed to in Ohio ; a nightmare describes it as well 
as anything. But that’s unimportant ; as Guane hinted, it is what follows 
we're interested in, the result to the estancia. Once that poison is generated 
it spreads like an epidemic . . . burning and murder. Remember that 
Mrs. Braddock and her daughter are with us—in other words, this juju 
must be stopped.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


This statement, except where it might crystallize his purpose, was not, 
in itself, impressive. It became important only when it was transformed 
into action, a definite result. He wished that it were to-morrow, for, without 
foresight of the details, he realized that a great deal which was extremely 
precarious must happen before then. It was characteristic of Charles 
Heebner that when once he admitted a possibility he accepted it com- 
pletely, in all its potentialities. And he had come to believe that it was 
_ Amalia Cruz who had been seen with Jobabo, the proprietor of the most 
disreputable of the restaurants in the village of America, an individual 
who combined the bloods and vices of three races. His gaze flitted over 
Lute, still settled against the bougainvillea, and he asked the Field 
Superintendent to stay within easy summons. 

Johnson Lute, taking his dismissal with the customary faint resentment 
by which he maintained his conception of a vested independence, replied 
that he would be at the mill, and strode away across the open, his swagger 
reasserting itself in the near distance. Lute was a good man, Heebner 
reflected ; he was fortunate in those under him, America was loyal. Alone, 
he concentrated his attention upon Amalia Cruz : he tried to think of her 
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objectively, in connection with the problem of the field hands ; but in 
spite of his effort his logic was interrupted by the consideration of the 
woman herself. It suddenly came to him that just as Colla Braddock was 
the personification of a Northern May, Amalia Cruz, although he hadn't 
yet seen her, embodied the Spanish tropics. His knowledge of her came 
from fragments, descriptions, surmises, almost legendary. 

Wherever she was seen, trouble followed, insurrection and peculiarly 
revolting crime. Through the late war it was known that she had stayed 
often at the house of a notorious German millionaire coffee planter in 
Pinar del Rio. She wove the scarlet thread of her presence between Cuba — 
and the celebrated ports of South America, and Heebner had heard of 
her once as being in Paris. Beautiful, comparatively young, and, in sur- 
prising directions, cultivated ! A convent school in Peru, through a short 
period of childhood, had admitted her. She had a talent that was almost 
genius, for dancing ; and at one time had taken a prominent part in a 
Sevilla review. But she had soon tired of that ; her political activities and 
notoriety had absorbed the other phases. 

What Charles Heebner saw very clearly was that she could not be 
dismissed as a mere tool of money and unscrupulous scheming: the 
impression she everywhere created could be only the result of an in- 
dividual force. How Cuban, how tropical, she was ! No such figure was 
possible, thinkable, in the North ; here there was even visible in those 
she threatened a certain pride in her reputation. Amalia Cruz was regarded 
by apparently sensible men as infallible, if not invulnerable. There was 
a fatalistic attitude toward her approach, as though she were the fateful 
goddess of mischance. Here Heebner managed to lose the figure for the 
portent, he returned to the immediate problem. Obviously she was in 
America to incite—through her influence as a witch doctor—the Haitians 
to revolt to the end of a destruction of the Braddock property. Why, 
where, that was desired was, for the present, unimportant—the very 
company with which John Q. Braddock was conferring might have 
instigated it ; but that, he repeated, could, must, follow. The juju was 
his sole concern now. 

The colono who owned Las Jias, the farthest of the cane farms im- 
mediately associated with the sugar mill, was Calixto Diloguez, a full 
Cuban, whatever that meant. He was a slender coffee-coloured planter, 
sixty or more, with a profound vanity expressed in an elaborate formality of 
compliment and manner, who conducted his colonia with an utter laxness 
of morals and the most pitilessly remunerative store on the Island. What, 
as a matter of fact, did Charles Heebner know of him ? What would be 
the probable result of his going, with the knowledge he possessed, to 
Diloguez and asking his assistance ? He could hear now the flowery Spanish 
protestations, the bows and expressions of horror ; he saw the graceful 
bows from the waist, the broad palm leaf hat sweeping the ground. But 
what would he, Heebner, actually gain ? 

Nothing ! 
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This conviction forced itself upon him ; for all he knew Calixto Diloguez 
might be a brujos. Many Spanish and part Spanish, gentlemen or less, 
had been discovered members of the fuegos of Havana, worshippers of 
the dark Ecue, the god Dibo. Diloguez might equally be in the pay, 
subservient to the purpose, that had brought Amalia Cruz there. Then 
there was the possibility that, in omitting some trivial observance of 
native courtesy, he had drawn the Cuban’s hatred : standing before him, 
with a face wreathed in smiles, Diloguez might have deeply considered 
killing him . . . then waited, patient and unforgiving. Yes, Cuba was 
like that ; there was, for Charles Heebner, no security ; he walked, lived, 
operated America, with no more protection than his own wisdom and 
courage and good luck opposed to a tortuous, secretive and vindictive 
power. America rested on his ability to carry alone that responsibility. 
He was a little tired, his mind was not as sharp and active as usual— 
a vision of Colla Braddock, delightfully cool and lovely, flashed 
before him. 

When he had first come to Cuba he had been unreflective, hasty—in 
short, young. The dancing and champagne of the Hotel Miramar had 
largely attracted him; he had gone the seductive way of the tropics. 
Eventually he had been saved not by admirable resolutions, but by a 
mountain of small things—an aversion to disorder, a preference for what 
he regarded as the finer, the necessary, conventions. Heebner drank now 
not at all and seldom smoked ; at his long dinners he ate but sparingly. 
In consequence he was slender and hard ; his sun-browned face with its 
domineering hooked nose had the light of a triumphing health ; his blue 
eyes were almost intolerant in their clarity. It was, in a way, a shame to 
remove so much hardly gained, specialized, knowledge from its contracted 
field. No one else, for instance, could get such returns from Florida as 
he—the intricate sheet of the daily report was in his mind : the arrobas of 
cane ground, the tons per hour, the normal extract, the sacos of sugar 
entered, the twenty-four hours of production in practically every twenty- 
four. Yesterday the belt of the thrasher elevator had broken, but with 
only fifteen minutes lost...... 

His thoughts were scattered by the appearance of Colla, in very pale 
yellow with beaded slippers like bronze butterflies. Bowing, he was 
_ breathless at her charm, acutely aware that he was still in riding clothes. 
_ He explained this with a general reference to an unexpected contingency 
that had delayed him ; but still he lingered, his mind, as it were, divided 
between Colla and Amalia Cruz. “‘ Indeed,” he said further, “ it may be 
that I shall not be able to come to dinner, perhaps it will be necessary 
for me to go to one of the colonias at once. But not for long. I’d be back 
for the roulette.’’ That palpably displeased her ; speaking, she gazed past 
him on the impending end of day: | : 

‘“‘ Don’t you manage things rather intensely ? It seems to me, in your 
position, and we are here such a short while—”’ Colla didn’t finish her 


sentence. 
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He liked her impatience, he told himself, its sting removed by the 
implied interest. The thought of the estancia retreated again before his 
growing resolution, almost he might speak to her now. But, hesitating 
before such an impetuous course, he put it off until a later more appro- 
priate hour. At the same time he wished to give her an indication of his 
purpose, to try a little his luck. While he was considering a phrase at 
once graceful, unforced and serious, the harsh double blast from the mill 
for the shift, recalling his obligations, suspended and spoiled his intention. 
His other announcement to her, however, had given voice to what, all 
the while, had lain solidly behind his speculations—the juju could be 
prevented only by his own prompt action. He would have to go in person 
to Las Jias in the exercise of his authority. Brujos dances, he knew, began 
exactly at the fall of dark ; and he could tell at a single glance, from their 
concerted actions, the Haitians’ state of mind. It would be best to take 
along Johnson Lute, whose presence and harsh voice had an intimidating 
effect on the field hands. 

Standing with Johnson Lute by the narrow track beyond the weighing 
shed and the cars discharging cane into a pit, Heebner waited for the 
gasolene rail car to be lifted on to the tracks. The almost lost day was, 
except for a disk-like low crimson sun, grey, as though it had been spun 
out of smoke. The heat, before the nightly trade wind moved across the 
island, was increasing degree by degree. The air had an appearance of 
being too thick and hot for breathing. It was remarkable, Heebner thought, 
that it could enter the lungs, carry any invigorating or sustaining principle. 
Except in terms of the crop, it had been a long while since he had noticed, 
felt, the weather ; and this fretted him disproportionately. His mind, 
swinging between two opposed points, settled on the conviction that, 
with developing nerves, it was imperative for him to get out of Cuba. 

He spoke irritably to the sweating negroes who were having difficulty 
with the tracking of the rail-car ; as they bent and lifted, the sweat was 
thrown in crystal drops from their charcoal black faces. ‘‘I want to get 
back,’ Charles Heebner explained to Lute ; “ a party has been arranged.” 
The Field Superintendent seated himself at the throttle, with Heebner 
on the other side of the rude length-wise seat, and there was a series of 
sharp erratic explosions. These settled and merged into a continuous 
smooth racket, a diminishing monotone that soon left not even its echo in 
the batey. The car was at once absorbed in a sea of cane that spread away 
on either hand unbroken except for the broad regular fire lanes. Some 
was old, ripe for cutting, higher than a tall man’s up-stretched hand, other 
expanses were young and tenderly green, ratoon. 

At intervals along the tracks were delivery stations for loading, an open 
weighing shed, with a simple mirador of scaffolding ; and at a spur of 
rails, a solid low board structure had across its face a small horde of loung- 
ing field hands ; a preposterously fat white man, clothed only in a pair 
of denim trousers, waved as the Administrador passed. Then at a clearing, 
the rail-car slipped by a bohio of Haitians : the hut was open, its roof a 
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palm thatch, with a row of fibre hammocks slung down the centre. 
Attracted by the sound of the engine, the labourers stood in a group, 
gazing with dull unspeculative eyes at Lute and Charles Heebner. They 
were smaller than western men, in a fragmentary clothing held at the 
waist by a leather belt through which was thrust a broad-bladed cane 
knife. ‘heir heads were small with retreating skulls, widely-set eyes with 
no more than a murky glimmer of whites, and their noses had the appear- 
ance of a forcible flattening on their thick dark lips. 

They were decidedly sullen, secretive in manner, and, in an illusion 
of the tremulous light, their knives were more evident than any other 
feature. Not a word was exchanged at the passage of the rail-car, not a 
foot shifted, a position changed. Back of them and the bohio the cane 
swept to a fringe of naked-looking lavender trees and tents and canopies 
of green clinging lianas. To the right a great ceiba tree stood in a customary 
isolation ; the super-heated air was heavy with the stinging odour of the 
burning tumba. Yes, the spirit of the Haitians, Charles Heebner saw, was 
bad. Lute too, evidently, had concluded this, for, with a free hand, he 
fingered the butt of his revolver. He talked often of the need for better 
discipline, and hinted a rebellious field hand’s shot ; but Heebner could 
never make up his mind about the truth in this ; probably such statements 
were no more than a part of Lute’s very human swagger. However, he had 
no intention of ever inquiring closely into such possibilities : Johnson 
Lute was the best Field Superintendent in the Province of Camagiiey. 

“They are off, all right,” the latter pronounced. 

As he spoke he brought the car to a screeching stop—ahead on a rail was 
a long row of empty bottles. Lute walked forward and swept them aside. 
“ They might have ditched us and might not,”’ he observed, returning. 
““ They might have been put there with intentions or only to make some 
fun. How can you tell ?” he cried to the hazy stillness. ‘‘ How the devil 
can you tell?” he muttered to his hands, employed with the reluctant 
engine. 

a What are you going to do when we reach Las Jias ?’’ he demanded of 
Heebner when they were again moving forward. “ What’ll you say to 
this Amalia if we find her making magic?” 

*“T don’t know,’ Charles Heebner admitted ; ‘“‘ it will depend on 

circumstances. I’ll drive her off the colonia at any rate.” 
| Lute grinned : 

“You haven’t seen her ; she’s not a lady it would be easy to be rude 
to. And, somehow, I can’t believe she’d pay much attention to good 
manners. I’m thankful you have got to meet her and not I ; I’m frank to 
say I’d be scared. Not of her but of myself—of that fool quality you 
spoke of other Americans having. When it came to it, and her in those 
Paris clothes, I doubt if I could make the grade.” 

“What grade ?”’ Heebner demanded. 

“Don’t be silly,’’ Lute admonished him in a relapse from formality. 
“There’s only one thing to do, of course—kill her as dead as a Colon 
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Market chicken.” Heebner nodded ; he had understood this and agreed 
with it. But, without relinquishing his responsibility, he wished to hear 
it put into words. The joining of the rails was uneven, in some places the 
track had sunk, and the rail-car, gathering speed on the open reaches 
lurched and jumped ; running through the closed switches there was a 
sharp double clicking. Yes, in the slightest difficulty which offered there 
was but one course to take about Amalia Cruz. That, with her, in Cuba, 
would raise no difficulties. After certain payments it would completely be 
understood, hushed. . 

Here the figure of Colla Braddock rose in his vision, and her presence 
in his thoughts made what had formerly been clear, inevitable, impossible 
to entertain. Together with her lovely person she forced into him her 
judgments and restrictions ; Colla laid a metaphorical firm detaining 
hand on his arm. He was, he privately admitted, confused, uncertain ; 
something of his power, his decision, had left him. New, or rather, the 
older, ideas of right and wrong entered to add to the doubt in his mind. 
Heebner felt uneasy. This would not do: it came, he realized, from the 
presence in him now of two men, quite different—the Charles Heebner 
who hated Cuba, hated Cuba and—and loved Colla Braddock, who 
dwelt longingly on the May in the Chester Valley, and the other Charles, 
part of America as the estancia was part of him. Either was, allowably, 
right enough ; but together they formed only an exasperating negative. 

He would have chosen to end the latter in an orderly and complete 
manner for the advent of the first, to stop being Cuban, Spanish, and 
become northern, circumspect, safe, at the appropriate signal of Colla’s 
probable admission. But this, it seemed, wasn’t possible. It was, however, 
clearly necessary to put Colla from his thoughts now, for an hour or so. 
She wouldn’t go so easily, without a struggle ; and in that his mentality 
resembled a ball of string in the claws of a cat. He withdrew that simile 
at once as ungracious. A fine sweat stood out on his brow against the drive 
of the air—Lord, how women tore you up ! 

Strangely enough just then Johnson spoke of his home in Ohio, of a 
stream he knew hardly wider than a finger where he had never failed to 
catch trout ; he had never cared for cat-fish ; but green bass ! Some men 
argued they weren’t a fin on black bass, but there was nothing in that, 
except perhaps for eating. “‘ As for them down here with Spanish names 
and habits—”’ Lute began acrimoniously. His sentence was broken by the 
sudden crashing rise of the back of the hand-car. Charles Heebner was 
conscious of being hurled through the air. He struck, but not heavily, on 
a bed of decomposed cane ; out of which, half dazed, he struggled to his 
feet. The car was completely turned over beside the track ; and beyond 
him again Johnson Lute was lying with grotesquely twisted legs and out 
flung hands. Bending over the Field Superintendent, Heebner saw at 
once that he had been instantly killed. 

Straightening up from the body of Johnson Lute, Heebner found that 
he had reached the colonia of Las Jias. The hacienda of the planter was 
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behind the tangle limiting the last visible reach of cane on the right. 
Across the tracks the land, unfit for cultivation, was desolate with such 
mouldering heaps as that into which he had been flung ; the haze, away 
from the west, the last of that day’s sun, thickened ; it lay about the tufts 
and starved growths like wisps of straggling grey hair ; and, closed in 
by its insubstantial density, there was no horizon, no releasing sweep for 
the imagination. On the other side, where Charles Heebner stood, the 
sugar cane was high and full, but just beyond, it was broken by a tumba 
cut back to the still rank turmoil of an unconquerable swamp. The sun, 
with the red glow of heated iron, was already notched by the earth, the 
rapidity of its sinking had the illusion of a fall ; and the faint preliminary 
breath of the trade wind made a low melancholy whisper pass retreating 
through the cane. 

Here, then, as though he had been arbitrarily dropped by a contemptuous 
hand, was the exact location of his purpose. Recalling the topography of 
Las Jias he realized that not more than a hundred yards away were the 
bohios of Diloguez’s field hands. He made a hurried inspection of the 
hand-car ; it was heavily built and seemed undamaged ; all it needed 
apparently was to be set back upon the rails. Heebner was at the point 
of going immediately for help when he paused ; and, considering, he went 
back to where they had been derailed : billets of wood had been driven 
in, wedged against a cross-tie. That, very completely expressing all the 
potentialities before him, gave a greater circumspection to his movements ; 
and, when again he went forward, it was with Johnson Lute’s revolver at 
his belt. He soon came in view of the end of a long hut lying parallel with 
the tracks ; it was closed with palm boards ; and extending from it, toward 
the swamp, was a high strongly-built box for tools. No Haitians were 
visible ; the waste of naked trees, lying in a confused mortuary tangle, 
lifted jagged broken branches in every conceivable angle. 

The negroes of Haiti, crossing from island to island by the most 
casual and perilous means, travelled and worked always in groups with a 
leader who spoke and understood a sufficient Spanish for bargaining ; 
and, Heebner realized, it would be necessary for him to discover such a 
man before he could proceed. It was strange, he thought, that, the cutting 
of cane at a pause, no one was to be seen. He came up to the hut, made 
his way about the end to its clearing, and abruptly encountered a close 
mass of, perhaps, a hundred labourers. They had been so silent, the 
spectacle was so surprising, that involuntarily he stopped. The crowd 
turned upon him a concerted glimmering and muddy gaze. And, before 
it, Charles Heebner was aware of a new inexplicable repulsion sweeping 
over him like an emanation of dampness from the earth. The Haitians 
stood compactly at the farther sweep of an opening polished by the 
shuffling of innumerable bare feet ; they were still and yet, at regular 
intervals, a shiver of emotion would pass over them like the effect of the 
wind in the cane. Heebner demanded, in Spanish, the attention of 
anyone in authority, who could understand his words. Not an answering 
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movement or phrase acknowledged the sound of his voice. This, he told 
himself, was bad ; and the longer he was ignored the worse it would 
become. 

He repeated in a louder and harsher tone his demand, advancing a short 
distance ; there was no reply, no falling back of the inscrutable black 
throng. The swaying, however, continued ; and he had a feeling that the 
eyes regarding him, the ears which could not fail to hear and partly 
understand, were closed to him. There was an acute need to open them 
at once ; and, selecting an individual whose garments were more complete, 
in better order, than those of the others, Charles Heebner, moving forward 
again, bent all his force upon him. “ Answer me,” he curtly commanded ; 
‘you have some Spanish. My car is off the track and my Field Superinten- 
dent has been killed. Send some of your men back with me.” 

Waiting vainly, as long as he dared, for a reply, he caught the belt of 
the figure he was addressing and dragged it sharply forward. He met with 
an uncommon resistance ; and in place of addressing an abject shape 
he had to meet a man resentfully erect. He saw the descending glimmer of a 
bright arc of swung steel ; and with an instinctive backward step shot 
rapidly. The explosion of the revolver was astonishingly loud in the sultry 
hush ; it was stunning ; and when, without an echo, its violence was lost, 
Charles Heebner gazed fleetingly at the body fallen face-downward before 
him. Then his attention returned to the living : for the throng shaken by 
a periodic spasm of emotion the killing of their fellow had, it was apparent, 
no importance ; they were oblivious of it. ‘The act had had no power as 
the evidence, the tyranny, of authority ; it was without threatening terror 
for those who remained. ‘They had the semblance of suffering from a 
simultaneous broad-cast catalepsy, or of being entranced. Call, demand, 
even shoot, as he would, Heebner grasped, it would have no effect ; the 
Haitians now were rapt beyond his reach. 

There was a sharp perceptible darkening of the air, as though the 
flame of a universal lamp had been definitely turned down ; there were 
no shadows, no perspective of rays, the dimness gathered all over, as 
much in one place as another ; it was the same under the thatch of the 
bohio as it was in the opening. And, at the first visible onrush of night, 
a reluctance in the face of darkness came over Charles Heebner. He 
remembered swiftly, with anxious regret, the long twilight of the North, 
the imperceptible change of day into night. He couldn’t afford to wait, 
he told himself again ; his power was diminishing, shrinking, before the 
inattention meeting it. But, equally, if the men wouldn’t hear they wouldn’t 
hear ; neither could he discharge what cartridges remained into the dark 
mass. 

Africans were not particularly intimidated by the mere fact of death: 
at times they even brought it about by the voluntary suspension of breath. 
If they surged forward . Heebner realized that at last he was thinking 
of a consequence to himself rather than of any propriety to Johnson Latte, 
dead, or to the estancia of America. He wasn’t exactly overcome by fear, 
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his sense of duty had not gone ; but, one by one, things that he knew 
and had heard about brujeria kept recurring to him. The sensation of 
an enclosing darkness returned ; and sharply, as though for an insuperable 
time all his faculties had been in conflict with a remorseless force, he felt 
weary : the arm which had been holding up the revolver dropped to his 
side. He had a ridiculous impulse to ask in a reasonable voice what, in 
Heaven’s name, he could do ; he wanted to tell everyone to be sensible, 
on in place of having their silly dance, to scatter and help him with the 
rail-car. 

At this an image of Colla Braddock formed again in his mind—Colla 
whom he intended to ask to marry him ; and he wished that he were back 
on his bougainvillea-hung veranda with her, at her side on the deck of 
the steamer churning a clumsy way through the Gulf Stream to Florida, 
with her slipping in a Pullman drawing-room through the pine barrens 
of the Carolinas. An aspect of this desire vaguely troubled him ; it was 
like the uncomfortable memory of an undischarged obligation lingering 
out of the past. His brain was growing dull, heavy—with the heat, he 
insisted irritably—but it held the thought of a woman other than Colla. 
Perhaps it was no more than a fantastic embodiment of the tropics which 
he was stupidly considering as actual. No—Amalia Cruz. And, as the 
name, the fact, flashed into his comprehension, the woman herself appeared 
before him as though the contemptuous hand that might have deposited 
him in Las Jias had returned with a fashionable and light shape snatched 
out of the late afternoon throng on the Malecon. 

His sensation at that ogicsl presence was one of immense relief : the 
lethargy settling over him was dissipated by the charm of the white dress 
of airy flounces standing out from delicate ankles and slippers fastened 
with wound ribands, the familiar short sleeves and wrists hung with 
flexibly set colored jewels. Amalia Cruz, however, wore no hat, and the 
tall comb in her densely black hair had its note of incongruity. She was 
quite close to him, smiling; he could see that the shadows on her pale 
face were, instead of ruddy, a very pale lavender ; her mouth, her teeth, 
were flawless, the chin a marvel of soft grace ; but, looking into her eyes, 
suddenly, surprisingly, the impression of beauty was wholly gone. What 
was it, for their colour, their brown, was acceptable enough ? They were 
- without light, he decided, strangely opaque ; there was no reflection in 
them of the smile on her lips. He had a vague memory of having seen 
such eyes before : they had belonged to a woman who was one of a trio 
of religious fanatics travelling with a collapsible organ and a tent through 
the North. She had sung the hymns of grace fervidly, and all the while 
her gaze had had the vacuity of burnished stone. 

A little of his relief ebbed away, but he stayed the remainder by the 
pronunciation, with a note of interrogation, of her name. She was 
evidently pleased that he had recognized her so quickly, and made a 
succession of quick affirmative nods. “ Yes, I am Amalia, and I suppose 
you are the Administrador of America. I have heard a great deal about 
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you, too; but mostly that you are strong and brutal—in other words, 
successful. And how well you speak Spanish! I hadn’t expected that.” 

An awkward pause, a silence for which he had no fitting words, suc- 
ceeded her rich voice. In it he remembered Johnson Lute’s dread at the 
thought of encountering her, his insistence that Heebner would find it 
difficult. Well, undoubtedly, it would be, it was, difficult ! He had come 
to Las Jias to prohibit, stop, a brujos dance ; but to speak of this crudely 
to Amalia Cruz, to appear to connect her with the Haitians at her back, 
for the present was inadmissible. | ; 

That impressed itself upon his mind, still slightly vibrating with the 
cool image of Colla Braddock. A sense of decency, of the appropriate, 
had been created. He was a man, soon, in all probability, to leave the 
tropics : and already the influence of the North was in him. He gazed 
with a new regret at the sprawling dead black body, and hastily slipped 
the revolver into its holster. A feeling that he had been inexcusably 
melodramatic helped his assurance. If Amalia Cruz tried any nonsense with 
the field hands, attempted to make magic, he’d ridicule her from the scene. 
That, he hoped, wouldn’t be necessary ; her evil reputation, he told 
himself, like everything in life, had been exaggerated ; the material for 
the legend about her was no more authentic than usual. 

“TI thought you had gone to Rio,” he said inanely. 

Again her smile, her recognition, was brilliant. 

“To see Rosina Galli dance,” she replied with animation. ‘‘ But it was 
impossible, I was prevented. You should have seen me when I heard— 
I screamed in Bricamo and Peruvian.” ‘This seemed impossible—her voice 
was like whipped and sugared cream. “I hate disappointment, and I 
turned black with rage. It brought out the black in me,” she added un- 
expectedly, in a reflective voice. “‘ You’d never think it from my appear- 
ance ?”’ It was obviously a query rather than a statement, and she paused, 
waiting for his assurance. ‘That, though, in a species of stubbornness, 
he could not bring himself to endorse. ‘The Africa in her was clear. And, 
as she vainly waited, a wave of sullenness pinched her lips. “ In Paris,” 
she added vindictively, “‘ they are civilized ; I was imbecile to leave.” 

The rhythmic swaying of the close-packed Haitians had never stopped ; 
and, though she was turned from them, a swaying timed to theirs passed 
over her. Her face became fixed, like a palely coloured mask of plaster, 
and her hands, at her sides, took up a small involuntary weaving. Another 
and greater degree of his security left him ; and the illusion of a lowering 
wick was repeated. he sun had gone, and the harsh whispering in the 
sugar-cane had grown continuous. Yet, in spite of the stirring of the trade 
wind, he felt no relief from the pressure of heat : his face was burning 
and dry. 

What time was it ? he wondered, and glanced at the watch on his wrist. 
Dinner would have begun at his house on the batey ; in view of Juan’s 
clock-like precision of service he knew that the soup, containing slices 
of avocado pears he had been lucky enough to get out of season, had 
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been removed, but the roast fowl had hardly yet been brought in. Amalia 
Cruz, he saw, was making a mark on the earth with the toe of a slipper, 
and he watched intently—a circle with four projections and a beak, a 
turtle without doubt, yes, there, she added the short tail. Then, as though 
she had acted sub-consciously, she erased the drawing. It was plain that 
she was becoming impatient. , 

“I came out here to see you,” he said, with an effort at determined 
energy. 

“Do you like me now that we are here ? ” 

“That isn’t very important, is it? I mean to you. I didn’t come just 
because I had heard that you were beautiful fs 

“Am I?” she interrupted him. 

““ Most people would agree that you were.” 

““ Most people are fools. I asked you.” 

“No, you’re not !”” he almost shouted at her, and then stopped aghast 
at the probable folly into which his unaccountable and exasperated nerves 
had thrust him. Her set eyes might have been sightless. He had never, 
she replied, seen her dance. 

“The John the Baptist,’ she continued in her tender full inflections. 
“ There would be no music, but then, down the track, there is the other.” 
He had no conception of her meaning. ‘‘ It would inspire me—the blood 
on my hands.” A coldness like the touch of dead fingers ran over his 
body, and the last of his adventitious relief deserted him. 

*“ Do you mean,” he stammered, “‘ with the—the head of Johnson 
Lute ?”’ 

Amalia Cruz nodded, then surrendered the idea with the remark that 
her dress was inappropriate. ‘‘ Beside, that’s not what I came to dance. 
I suppose you heard and it brought you, too. That was foolish, since 
you know something of Cuba: in an hour it will be unpleasant for you 
here. I will be different ; you have no idea. I am like this, and then, at 
the sound of the tarini bongé——”’ 

He knew enough to recognize that she was speaking of the sacred 
African drum. ‘“‘ But you must stop it,” he replied sharply, recalled, out 
of his confusion, to his duty, his purpose here. ‘‘ That is why I came.” 
He grew more cunning. “ It’s preposterous to think of you taking part 
in a brujos dance, having anything to do with juju. I don’t really believe 
what I’ve heard, since I’ve seen you. 

This, he saw gladly, was not without its effect upon her. “ It drags 
me down,” she explained ; ‘‘ that took me away from France, ruined my 
career on the stage. Since I first heard it I have never been able to get 
it out of my head. Do as I advise you, go away . . . but I suppose that 
would be no good ; there are no more trains until to-morrow, and by 
then ” The swaying of the negroes, merged into one by the deepening 
gloom, had grown more rapid and violent, and Amalia Cruz’s breathing 
was disordered. Her arms rose as lightly as though they had been lifted 
by the increasing wing-like fluttering of her hands. 
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She was fast retreating from him into the unfathomable spiritual depths 
of the Haitians ; and his feeling of helplessness returned to develop into 
a sense of fatality ; it was almost as though he, too, were being victimised 
by the rising hysteria, magnetic in the gathering night. Against his need 
to protest, to avert the forming danger, was the desire to see Amalia Cruz 
in a brujos dance. At the bottom of his consciousness was a perceptible 
excitement ; he had a sensation of giddiness such as might have come 
from the dipping of a ship’s deck. In its hypnotic regularity he thought 
of a tree swaying back and forth in the wind. 

Then, with a heavy surprise, he saw that the negroes had broken and 
streamed away ; there was the sound of bodies moving in the underbrush, 
subdued voices, and the breaking of sticks. Heebner turned abruptly 
away from the woman before him and walked listlessly to the solidly 
closed end of the bohio, where he sat upon a pile of sacking, his back 
resting on the palm boards. Darkness had completely fallen: he could 
hardly make out the empty and motionless line of hammocks. Where 
Amalia Cruz stood was only a faint white blur ; then that disappeared. 
But that, in itself, was unimportant: his strongest conviction now was 
that nothing of any moment could happen outside his own faculties and 
brain. What he saw, what appeared exterior to him, objective, was no more 
than the figments of his imagination—his mind had created the menace of 
the Haitians, Amalia Cruz, yes, and Colla Braddock. The estancia America 
was the result of his thought. 

The imperative thing, then, was to disentangle the different elements 
of his being and discover which was the more vital, to be followed to the 
exclusion, the necessary sacrifice, of all else. Charles Heebner was glad 
that the woman, the absurd field hands, had temporarily left him alone. 
He required solitude for the resolving of so difficult a decision. For a 
breath, he now recognized, he had regarded Amalia Cruz as a seductive 
individual—an individual seduction—but he was clear about her now ; she 
receded to her position as a symbol, the unique and concrete expression 
of what, southward, lay before him. This, he told himself, plainly faced, 
was brujeria. 

Well, why not ? 

His hatred of the South, he felt, had largely come from a lack of surrender 
to it ; he hadn’t allowed himself to be submerged in its tropical intensity ; 
he had fought against it as a son against his paternity. And here, Heebner 
was practically convinced, lay his true paternity. He was a signally mature 
man, fully capable of choosing his preferred land, his habits and associates. 
If he wished to have certain signs drawn on his back and flanks with 
yellow chalk, to accept their implications, who had the right to prohibit 
or even to criticise him ? Not the shallow hypocrisies of New York and 
Boston, the provincialism of a little town isolated from understanding by 
its planted green hills, that was sure ! 

Brujeria, after all, was a religion not altogether unlike other super- 
natural beliefs—except that, to-day, it was more picturesque and violent 
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than the rest. It was orgiastic ; but was that fundamentally worse than 
the tepidity of the great part of the world ? And, since men had been 
given dark passions, it couldn’t be far out of the way to exercise them. 
Soon, if it weren’t for such rites as the brujos, life would be no more 
varied or exciting than at its cellular origin. As for morals, they were 
synonymous with climate—the morals, the standard of conduct, of Cuba 
were necessarily different from those of Kamchatka. Therefore, whose 
affair was it if he, Charles Heebner, after grave deliberation, chose the 
manner of the tropics ? 

His thoughts were interrupted, suspended, by a low resonant sound 
that resembled the vibration of the wings of a gigantic insect. The drum 
—tarini bongo ! The legends he had heard about it flocked into his mind, 
the peculiar power, magic, of the strangely carved hollowed log with its 
stretched skin ; Amalia Cruz had admitted to him that, overcoming all 
other sounds, it had dragged her away from her sole ambition. As if called 
up by the drum, a ruddy glow widened in the dark, pennants of flame 
rose, twisting, and sank ; beyond the fire there were momentarily glistening | 
black faces, between it and Heebner there were agitated silhouettes. The 
drum ! He was gratified that he was so logical, so careful ; he hadn’t been 
overcome by disintegrating emotions. No one else, he was confident, had 
sat as he was sitting, calmly considering the tremendous choice, the 
problem, before him. What an extraordinary richness and liberty of action 
lay upon either hand! He could be swept into the flaming mysteries of 
Carabalié Africa ; in spite of Amalia Cruz’s implied threat, he could, with 
cunning, still get safely north with Colla into a life of the utmost finish 
and ease ; or he might, by standing firm, multiply his dignity and power, 
and increase his sugar holdings, in Cuba. 

Of the three the latter least engaged him, it seemed immeasurably less 
remumerative, seductive, than the others ; it offered nothing but hard, 
interminable work and intrigue, with—at any rate for some years yet— 
most of the gains turned over to others. Why should he worry and plan, 
sweat and labour, for old John Q. Braddock in the reposeful luxury of his 
offices in Boston? Heebner was damned if he knew. In the end he’d get 
nothing out of it but a sere and lonely old age. Aside from that, it was 
practically an impossibility, for the necessities of such a mad decision 
would lead within an hour toward his most unfortunate death. He re- 
called the proposed Salomé of Amalia’s. Alone he would have to end the 
juju, with every chance, every probability, that the juju would horribly 
end him. In order to proceed as the Administrador of America he’d have, 
in effect, to commit suicide. 

Yes, that summed it up. At bottom it entailed a stupid erectness, no 
better than that of a man who wouldn’t bend his head to escape a bullet. 
Romagosa more than once had regretfully hinted at that dangerous sentt- 
mentality in him ; and he himself had often criticised the stiff folly of 
his countrymen faced with the deviousness of Cuba. However, Heebner 
admitted that, a certain superiority of responsibility accepted, such 
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stiffness and unassailable pride were necessary, It was an inescapable part 
of the pose. What he now debated, questioned, was that assumption of 

superiority—if one attitude were better than the other. The main difference 

between the Spaniards who had conquered the island and the native 

Cubefios lay in the tempering of the former’s steel, the swords of Toledo. 

Then the balance of power shifted from Castile to the United States under 

the weight of cannon. 

The sound of the drum—it was provoked by the fingers and not beaten 
with sticks—was no louder than that of the night wind, the trade wind. 
An errant cooling breath found its way under the thatch and played about 
his brow: there was a faint stirring where the fibre hammocks swayed 
ever so slightly. Dinner on the batey would now have reached the coffee ; 
soon the Chief Engineer and his wife, the Assistant Administrador and 
his wife, the Chief Electrician and the others, would arrive for roulette. 
But when he, Charles Heebner, and Lute failed to return, a search would be 
instituted. Too late . But still he thought of this only experimentally ; 
he had decided nothing. When he permitted it, waves of excitement, drum- 
like shivers, passed over him ; he was conscious of the darkening of his 
spirit. All else, in that approximation of night, was being obscured, 
hidden ; he turned deliberately aside from what, in the cane, the searchers 
for him might come on. Heebner assured himself that he had reached a 
depth of truth where only his own soul could be considered. ‘The decision, 
the relinquishment, which might well destroy America could not be 
weighed extraneously. 

He had a new contempt for facile reasoning, surface facts ; men, he 
discovered, were for ever refusing to meet, acknowledge, the consequences 
of their acts ; they were afraid to pay for them ; they clung to ameliorating 
but false appearances. All at once he saw Colla Braddock as not by a 
fraction more than one of these ; before his tragic wondering she vanished 
as a reality—an incentive or a reward. It was incomprehensible that he 
had thought about her, or rather of himself, in that consummation— 
seriously. He actually raised a hand in an ironical gesture of dismissal. 
Then his arm fell back lethargically upon his knee ; the sharpness, the 
focus, of his mind was dimmed. Perhaps it was a mere vanity to try to 
direct, control destiny ; forces greater than any individual had him in 
motion ; the responsibility was not his ; and he waited in a sort of inwardly 
ae curious patience for what must so shortly, so eternally, happen to 

im. 

The convulsive shapes about the fire joined in an increasingly fast 
whirling, and a mutter of voices that broke into the shrilling gasps of 
possession rose above the undertone of the drum. The words, at once 
clearly heard in monotonous repetition and unintelligible, were pronounced 
with an ominous B ; they were sibilant with a sustained S. And among 
the sooty shapes there was a fluttering apparition of white. The flames 
climbed higher and merged, the glow gave place to an expanding unsteady 
illumination, making visible figures dislocated in the images of saurian 
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beasts. The pulsations of the fire were now less red than blue, liquidly 
green ; and, seemingly hanging in air, against the profundity beyond, 
distorted faces, faces streaked and ringed with scarlet and yellow, dipped 
and quivered like painted tied balloons. But it was, rather, the invisible that 
reached Charles Heebner ; he told himself that he was not:to be affected 
by mineral powders, pigments, the weaving of hysterical bodies around 
burning wood and dried cane ; it was what animated this, what was re- 
leased by it, that tightened his throat. 

Yet that, as well, he insisted mechanically, lay only within himself ; 
but that was not in the way of reassurance. The succession of appalling 
lives reaching up from the first dawn to him, and which he had held sub- 
dued—in, as it were, a clenched fist—were being freed, revitalised. He was 
no longer an individual, an entity, but the hiding-place of countless 
spirits now seething in a mad ferocious dance. It was useless for him to 
contend any longer ; the darkness in him, in men, was stronger than the 
light ; and the impulse increased to go stamping and naked into savagery. 

One other alternative remained—the revolver conveniently at his hand. 
It had many aspects to recommend it ; the loud report would silence for 
him, even the tarini bongo. And, as well, it would serve all the malignant 
beings in him damned good and right. They’d find themselves without a 
lurking-place, evicted as though they had been undesirable tenants or 
hadn’t stood the rent. The blanched apparition was crossing the clearing ; 
it drew near, and Amalia Cruz, livid with emotion, writhed and balanced 
before him. Her clothes were torn, the slippers were gone, and only shreds 
of her silk stockings remained. What fascination she might have had was 
lost in the menace of her seizure. She mocked him in Spanish with his 
impotence, wove about him the terror of the pit open at his feet, promising 
the destruction of America in him, of Charles Heebner in the estancia 
America. A phrase in Bricamo he understood, “ ‘The owl drinks the blood of 
the dead and flies over the sea.” “‘ Efiquefi que buton efique Ename...... 

A reptilian shape materialised beside her as if it had been created by 
her evil phrase, and Heebner rose to confront his fate. Out of the further 
green flames the decapitated grimaces persisted ; and he was aware of a 
swift crumbling, a turning to dust, of his will. Mental images assumed the 
substance of incredible actuality ; he saw the dwellings on the batey, the 
trains of cane cars standing in the early morning ; the flamingo penned with 
his other fowls stalked grotesquely ; Johnson Lute on the rail-car, just 
before their disaster, was speaking about the fishing of his youth, unaware 
that the fish was one of the sacred signs of brujeria. 

All this vanished and, in its place, Charles Heebner thought he stood 
in a narrow street where an incandescent sun was intolerably reflected by 
coral-pink walls ; a man was walking away from him dejectedly, in clothes 
sinking from neglect to poverty, with the melancholy remnant of a swagger. 
A masked impulse suddenly warm within Heebner resulted in a call, and 
the other stopped, turned. It was Johnson Lute, that time the Adminis- 
trador of America had come upon him first at Caibarien. He had taken 
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him to the estancia the next day ; and from then until to-night, until his 
death, Lute had been a monument in fine gold to the incorruptible good 
concealed beneath both the hardness and fallibility of men. That, too, had 
been the result of magic, the magic of humanity, a communicable and 
sustaining courage ; and, just as it had flowed from Charles Heebner 
after the receding and beaten figure, it came back again into his heart 
from a Johnson Lute dignified, raised, to a transcendent power. Against 
that the juju shrank, the sound of the drum was lost in the rustling of 
the sugar cane. Through the darkness he heard a cock crowing. 

The lurid haunted mist before his eyes vanished ; and, in place of a 
terrible mystery, he saw a fire of cane and wood and a spasmodic crowd 
of Haitians. In place of the livid figure, the symbol of all the fatal allure- 
ment of the tropics, he saw a woman with a whisky glass—or was it a — 
cordial glass ?—of tainted blood. He gazed at Amalia Cruz with a sensation 
no stronger than an impatient disgust which changed into a frowning 
concentration of attention. At once she grew still, cold ; her gaze glittered 
venomously out of the pallid blot of her face. It was impossible to mistake, 
fatal to underestimate, the menace of her heat struck sharply cold with 
rage. She retreated from him, in an almost imperceptible gliding ; and 
as the distance between them widened, as she drew nearer to the fire, 
her slender outline sharpened ; and at that, in a rigid comprehension of 
need, with a levelled revolver, he fired once more. 

A wailing and animal cry rose against the explosion of powder ; Amalia 
Cruz disappeared, and the fluctuating light showed a disorganised halted 
throng. ‘‘ Is there anyone here who can understand Spanish ?” he shouted 
in a strong voice. A submissive affirmative came from somewhere in the 
near gloom. “ Bring four men and lift my rail-car on to the tracks,” 
Charles Heebner added, and turned abruptly on his heel. It was necessary, 
he found, to secure what remained of Johnson Lute to the seat of the car ; 
and then the irregular preliminary reports of the gasolene engine sounded 
on the night. He proceeded slowly, carefully, through the sidings, and the 
way, familiar even in the dark, unrolled like a length of rich carpet. 

The scattered electric lights of the batey, the high bulk of the mill, 
glaring at its openings, swept up to meet him ; and, returned, he made a 
temporary discreet provision. Leaving behind the revolver, he strode to 
where the windows of his house showed the intent small group about 
the roulette wheel. Heebner entered at a side door and proceeded quietly 
to his room and bath. . 

But Juan heard him, and was immediately—silently respectful, quick— 
at his service. “‘ Miss Braddock has won six hundred dollars.” the servant 
told him above the rush of the cleansing shower. ‘‘ She made the maximum 
twice.” Charles Heebner heard him without interest. He was speculating 
upon the outcome of John Q. Braddock’s conference in Havana with 
the Cuban sugar planters. How, he asked himself, would it affect this 
to learn of Amalia Cruz’ death ? He must telegraph Mr. Braddock from 
the station. It was, he discovered, no later than ten o’clock: he had been 
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absent hardly three hours; three hours—three thousand years ; yes, 
longer. He marvelled, not without dismay, at the possibilities of the mind : 
at late afternoon he had hated Cuba, he had been weary of the grinding 
and making of sugar ; but now his hatred of the Island was gone ; he re- 
garded it normally as a place where success was specially difficult. The 
greatest change, however, had come in his feeling about the estancia 
America. He was charged with pride in it to-night ; but what might have 
been personal vanity was saved by humility—he had made it, yet, in re- 
turn, with Johnson Lute, it had made, saved, him. No, he would never 
go to Boston, to Washington, for-an easy and safe place. Ease and safety 
offered him nothing ; the only acceptable position was that of the Con- 
quistadores. It wasn’t, though, the conquering of far islands that was 
imperative, but the victory over self that made it possible to hold in check 
all the black and threatening shapes lingering out of the unhappy past— 
that was it. 


Woodcut G. Seebohm 
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NEW HAZLITT LETTERS 


By P. P. HOWE 


No more is claimed for these letters than that they provide a slight addition to the 
eighteen more substantial ones given for the first time in the writer's recently published 
“ Life.” Letters of Hazlitt are of comparative rarity, the number now public totalling 
some seventy against upwards of eight hundred bearing the signature of Charles Lamb. 


I. 


HE relations of Hazlitt with Leigh Hunt, clear as they are for 
the most part, are illustrated by a minimum of surviving 
correspondence. Three letters from Hunt to Hazlitt, one from 
Hazlitt to Hunt—this has hitherto been the sum-total. I am 
now, however, by the kindness of the owner, Mrs. G. A. Anderson, 
enabled to print here the letter which Hazlitt wrote on the publication 
of “ Rimini”: 
Haz.itT TO LercH Hunt. 
DEaR Sir, (Postmark, Feb. 15, 1816). 

I have read the story of Rimini with extreme satisfaction. It is full of 
beautiful & affecting passages. You have I think perfectly succeeded. I like the 
description of the death of Francesca better than any. This will do. You are very 
metaphysical in the character & passion, but we will not say a word of this to the 
ladies. I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged friend & servant, 

W. Hazuirr. 
I hope to come up on Sunday. 
LeicH Hunt, Esq., 
Vale of Health, 
Hampstead Heath. 
(over page) I like the line— 
Formed in the very poetry of nature 
exceedingly. 
The following appear to me among the most elegant— 
And she became companion of his thought 
Silence her gentleness before him brought, 
Society her sense, reading her books, 
Music her voice, every sweet thing her looks. 
Then for the philosophy I mean these— 


And looking round her with a new-born eye. 


As if to seem so, was to be, secure. 
Again— 
And most from feeling the bare contemplation 
Give them fresh need of mutual consolation. 


The character of the two [? lovers] improves on repetition. [The ef ]fect of 
the whole is equal to the particular passages. 


; 


| 
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In asserting that ‘‘ Rimini ” would “ do,” Hazlitt was perhaps remem- 
bering a celebrated utterance of Jeffrey’s regarding the ‘“ Excursion,” 


: made eighteen months previously. Hazlitt and Jeffrey jointly reviewed 
— * Rimini ’ 


b) 


in the Edinburgh for June, the former supplying the friendly 
body of the review, while the latter added the cautionary strictures. ‘‘ We 
see no sort of beauty,”’ the review concluded, “ in such absurd and unusual 
phrases as ‘a clipsome waist,’ ‘ a scattery light,’ or ‘ flings of sunshine,’— 
nor any charm in such comparatives as ‘ martialler,’ or ‘ tastefuller,’ or 

franklier,’ or in such words as ‘ whisks,’ and ‘ swaling,’ and ‘ freaks and 
snatches,’ and an hundred others in the same taste.” Hazlitt is extremely 
likely to have agreed with this opinion, but Jeffrey probably penned it. 
The third canto (“ The Fatal Passion ”’) is selected for praise, and this 
portion of the poem Hazlitt gave entire in the generous selection from 


ag work which he included in his Select Poets of Great Britain 
of 1824. 


i 


Hazlitt’s personal relations with Archibald Constable, the Edinburgh 
publisher, began, so far as we know, in the latter part of 1815, at which 
date Constable took over the Encyclopaedia Britannica from its original 
proprietors. One of his first acts, through his editor, Macvey Napier, was 
to commission a new article on the Fine Arts from Hazlitt, whose writings 
on the subject in the Champion had recently been brought to the attention 
of Jeffrey. Simultaneously, he made an offer for the republication in book 
form of the Round Table papers, which had attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in the Examiner. 'The book was not brought out until 1817, but a 
letter from Hazlitt to Napier, of January, 1816, shews the former to have 
been at that date engaged on the proofs of the first volume, and to have 
been recently meeting Constable in London. 

No other book of Hazlitt’s besides The Round Table bears Constable’s 
imprint, but I assume from the second of the notes which follow that he 
was at one time in treaty for the Lectures on the English Poets, brought out 
in 1818 under the sole imprint of Taylor and Hessey. I take John 
Hamilton Reynolds to have been the author of a review of The Round 
Table in Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine for November, 1817, in which it 
is said of Hazlitt, “‘ He is the best writer of the short essay since Gold- 
smith.” Following this review, Hazlitt became a contributor to the 
magazine, and sent Constable a number of papers, including ‘‘ On the 
Ignorance of the Learned,” until the decline of his magazine under the 
unscrupulous opposition of Blackwood’s. Reynolds, a young man of 
Keats’s age and eighteen years Hazlitt’s junior, was introduced by the 
latter to Jeffrey as a contributor to the Edinburgh Review. In 1821 
we find Hazlitt charging him with ungratefulness, and Leigh Hunt 
replying, ‘“‘ Reynolds is a machine I don’t see the meaning of.” We last 
hear of him as a moving spirit in the London Magazine after its transfer to 
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Taylor and Hessey, when his brother-in-law, Thomas Hood, was official 
sub-editor. He then drops somewhat suddenly and curiously out of 
literary history. 

The text of three slight notes from Hazlitt to Constable has been made 
available to me by the courtesy of Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell. All 
are without date, but I assume all to belong to the period 1816-18 : 


Haz.itT TO ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 


(x) 
DEAR SIR, 
I have taken the liberty of sending the bearer in case you should be able to 
assist me this morning. 
Iam, Dear Sir, 
Your truly obliged, 
W. HaziittT. 
Saturday. 


(Endorsed) 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Esq., 
26, Norfolk Street. 


, (2) 
Dear SIR, 
I inclose a note of hand for 4of. I saw Mr. Reynolds last night, & we 
arranged about the lectures. I remain, Dear Sir, your much obliged humble 
servant, 


W. Hazuitt. 


Dear SIR, o 
I will do myself the pleasure of waiting on you in the morning at half past 
nine. I am, Dear Sir, your obliged, &c. 
W. Hazzirt. 


IIf. 


As Hazlitt’s correspondence goes, that with the most loyal and under-_ 
standing of his publishers is plentiful. Three letters from ‘Taylor or from 
Hessey to Hazlitt have been printed, and three from Hazlitt to the firm. 
Of John Taylor, the literary half, editor of the London in succession to 
John Scott, and himself the author of a well-known book on the identity 
of Junius, we seem to know little. James Augustus Hessey devoted himself, 
we gather, rather to the business side, and he was, somewhat evidently, 
the partner with whom Hazlitt as well as Keats was more intimate. Six 
years after Hazlitt had left the firm and gone to the more highly organised 
one (in a commercial sense) of Henry Colburn, we find Hessey one of 
three friends by his bedside in the Soho lodging when he died. 
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The letter which follows was written from Edinburgh during Hazlitt’s 
stay in that city for the purpose of his divorce : 


HazuitT To TAayLor AND HeEssey. 


; April ro. [1822.] 
My Dear Sir [sic], — 

I beg pardon but send the enclosed. I propose to send you some account in 
two or three days of Williams’s Views in Greece exhibiting here, which will make 
up the sheet & I hope nearly balance our account. I am going to Lanark to give 
a description of it tandem. Will you have it for next month ? If so, & you could 
send me 10f upon it by return of post, it would be an especial favour in addition 
to so many others granted to Dear Sir, 

your obliged friend & servant, 
W.. Hazii1T. 
Mr. Hazzitt, 
at Mrs. Dow’s, 
10, George Street, 
’ Edinburgh. 


(Endorsed) Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, 
Fleet Street, 
London. 
By the Edinburgh Mail, April 10. 


The article which Hazlitt enclosed was the second half of ‘‘ On the 
Elgin Marbles,” his apology presumably being due to the fact that the 
first half of this paper had made its appearance in February. ‘This letter 
was followed by another, already printed, of April 16, which says: “I 
have just received your kind letter, with the contents, for which I am 
much obliged to you.” We may assume, I suppose, that the {10 was sent, 
and in this letter he forwarded the article, ‘On Williams’s Views in 
Greece,” which also appeared in the May London. As we know from Mrs. 
Hazlitt’s “‘ Diary,’ he visited Robert Owen’s model village of New 
Lanark on April 27th—3oth, walking the thirty miles back in a day. He did 
not, however, give London Magazine readers the benefit of his visit : the 
reason being, no doubt, that from this moment he was entirely at the 
mercy of the unfortunate preoccupation the story of which is told in the 
Liber Amoris. 

The remaining letter takes us forward. It is without date or postmark, 
having been delivered by hand, but it probably belongs to February, 1823, 
in which month Hazlitt’s pecuniary affairs came to a crisis owing to the 
enforced neglect of his profession in the previous year at which we have 
glanced. He had resumed work for the London Magazine in November 
with an article on Fonthill, and since that date three of his Sketches of the 
Principal Picture Galleries had appeared. Having written these in advance, 
he had been in Devonshire, (as I have conjectured), recuperating from the 
Liber Amoris disaster, but with its story as yet unpublished ; and he had 

38 
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come back to tell Talfourd, on February 12th, that he had been “ arrested 
this morning ” for debt. On the 25th of the same month we find John Hunt, 
publisher of the Liberal, informing Leigh Hunt in Italy that the manu- 
script of My First Acquaintance with Poets is in his hands. Between 
these two letters, or possibly a little before the first one, I think that which 
follows is to be placed : 
Hazuitt TO ‘TAYLOR AND HEssEY. 
My Dear Sir [sic], 
I have been able to do nothing, & have the thing hanging over me. If you 
could let me have a 30 at two months for copy-right on ten articles of the Galleries 
(3 more of which I will deliver in a fortnight), I think I could turn it. I hope you 
will oblige me in this. Your obliged humble servant, 
W. HAzuitt. 
P.S. I wish you could send over to Hone’s for a copy of my Political Essays, 


which I want to refer to. 
W. Haziitt. 


(Endorsed) Messrs. ‘Taylor and Hessey, 
gi, Fleet Street. 


Political Essays, published by Hone in 1819, contains the letter ““ Mr. 
Coleridge’s Lay-Sermon,” reprinted from the Examiner, which was now 
developed into My First Acquaintance with Poets. ‘That this famous 
piece of literature should have been written under precisely these cir- 
cumstances is one more illustration of the truth that a writer’s best work 
is not always the product of his moments of greatest ease. 
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THE PLEASURE OF READING 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


HAVE read lately, and not for the first time, the English translation 
of the Life of Tchaikovsky, by his brother, Modeste Tchaikovsky. 
Mrs. Newmarch, the editor, tells us that in the original there are 
™- 2,000 closely printed pages, containing 3,000 letters and a mass of 
minute and almost local particulars. The translation is abridged, yet 
there are over 700 pages of it, and, reading it, I wish it had not been 
abridged. No particular is too minute or local for me, and I can read even 
the Press notices of concerts conducted by Tchaikovsky in Germany. 
I can read everything in the book and, the more I read, the more I wish 
to read. Further, I find myself becoming a partisan for Tchaikovsky just 
_ because the book itself is not partisan, because it is written with a proud 
affection that will hide nothing. Modeste Tchaikovsky, though without 
genius, has Tolstoy’s power of telling the truth about people, and 
Tchaikovsky cannot help telling the truth about himself. He was not a 
great talker like Johnson, nor a brilliant letter writer ; his reflections on 
most things except music are obvious, but they delight me because they 
are his; and, when he does something foolish, as he often does, my 
affection for him is increased. “ It is just like him,” I say to myself, and 
never once does he seem to do anything that is unlike him. We are told 
of his indescribable charm, as often in biographies ; but in this one the 
charm is communicated so that I can read it, even into the photographs 
of him. A friend speaks of his wonderful blue eyes and I can see 
them, often troubled, sometimes angry, but always revealing, never 
concealing. 

It is not because of his music that the book interests me so much ; 
I should be absorbed in it, I think, if I had never heard a note of his 
music. But ever since I first read the book, I have listened to the music 
-with a peculiar partiality. When it is not good, I am sorry as if a dear friend 
had done something foolish in public ; when it is good, I am delighted 
and proud as if I had composed it myself ; and when Stravinsky wrote 
a letter praising it with a personal warmth, I felt the same warmth. He 
had said with authority what I should have liked to say. 

I do not think it can be difficult to write such a biography if you have 
that kind of affection for your subject which will not allow you to mis- 
represent him, and if you have full and intimate knowledge of him; yet 
they are not often written. Most biographers either do not know enough, 
or they are afraid of the family which has commissioned them to write, 
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or they fail to see what is interesting. Indeed, only affection and know- 
ledge and a desire to tell the truth will teach them what is interesting. 
Thus Hogg knew what was interesting about Shelley and began to tell it ; 
but then the family thought he was making a fool of the divine poet and 
stopped him. Yet, because we have this fragment, and Trelawney’s 
memoirs at the other end of Shelley’s short life, he has an unfair advan- 
tage over the other poets of his time, in that even his failures interest us 
as expressions of a character we know so well. If someone had done for 
Wordsworth what these two have done for Shelley, we should not think 
of him as a prosy old man with an unaccountable gift ; we should see 
something of him even in Ellen Irwin. 

Most biographies provoke us to malicious curiosity by what they so 
obviously leave out. If you read the life of an archbishop who seems 
to be always an archbishop, from the cradle to the grave, and in his 
nightshirt no less than in his gaiters, you search for the slightest hint 
of some moment when he was not an archbishop, and magnify it in your 
own mind so that you come to believe he must have been more violently 
and more often not an archbishop than was really the case. The cupboard 
is so carefully locked that you think it must be full of skeletons ; but in 
the Life of Tchaikovsky there is not even a cupboard. We are told of all 
the foolish things he did, and they were many. Apart from his music he 
lived in a state of absence of mind and was always doing things he did not 
mean to do. He married a woman he did not know for reasons which 
he could not state, and had a nervous breakdown at the end of the honey- 
moon so that the doctors would not allow him ever to see his wife again. 
He always said it was no fault of hers, but to be in the same room with 
her was torture. He had one great female friend, a Madame Meck, to whom 
he never spoke. They corresponded incessantly, and he told her all about 
himself and his music in his letters. He liked this kind of friendship best, 
because there seemed to be no danger of disillusionment in it, and he was — 
always in dread of that. Yet, even in this case, it came, and the friendship 
was ended by a complicated misunderstanding. He worshipped Tolstoy 
and had one divine moment when he saw Tolstoy weep during a perform- 
ance of the Andante in his Quartet in D major; but then, when they 
talked together, Tolstoy said that Beethoven lacked inspiration and 
Tchaikovsky would see no more of him, nor would he afterwards make — 
the acquaintance of Tuurgeniev, who admired his music, lest he too — 
should say something of the same kind. 

But life was always tantalising Tchaikovsky, and he never could dis- 
cover what he wanted to do, outside his music ; something drove him 
into doing things which, as soon as he did them, he disliked. Thus, 
though a very shy man and always home-sick when he left home so 
that he would weep in the train, he travelled about the world conducting 
his own music and wondering why he did it. Here is an entry in his 
diary in London : ‘‘ Not a moment’s peace. Perpetual agitation, dread 
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homesickness, fatigue”; and his brother gives this description of 
him in Paris in 1891: ‘‘ We met the next morning and he evinced 
no sign of pleasure, only wondered how I—who was under no 
obligation—could care to stay so long away from Russia. A chilling and 
gloomy look, his cheeks flushed with excitement, a bitter laugh upon 
his lips—this is how I always remember Peter Ilich during that visit 
to Paris.” 

No doubt he was a fool to go; and it may be that behind his shyness 
he had an itch for noisy fame which is betrayed in the fever and clamour 
of his music. But, all the same, he is Peter Ilich to me as to his brother. 
Because nothing in the Life is concealed, I never judge him, but grow 
fonder of him with every page I read, so that, when the cholera brings a 
sudden end, it is as if a child had died. 

I can lose myself in a biography of this kind as in no other books except 
a few of the greatest masterpieces such as Hamlet. And I believe that 
Hamlet itself enthrals me like no other play, not so much because of the 
drama, as because it seems to be a biography, that biography which 
Hamlet himself wished Horatio to write. I acquire with Hamlet that 
kind of intimacy which comes only at rare moments with real men and 
women, an intimacy which makes all judgment seem irrelevant and which 
supersedes all other pleasures and excitements of literature. But, while 
only the greatest writers can give us this intimacy with an imaginary 
character, and only Shakespeare, perhaps, has done it in a play, Modeste 
Tchaikovsky has done it by slow accumulation of detail in his biography, 
and he gives me a pleasure, less intense but lasting, so that his brother 
seems to have become a part of my experience. 

There are other biographies that give us this intimacy, though none 
that I know of is quite as frank as Tchaikovsky’s, except the memoirs of 
another musician, Miss Ethel Smyth. There is, of course, Boswell, and 
there are the lives of Burne-Jones, of Samuel Butler, of Father ‘Tyrrell, 
and of others I do not remember at the moment; but I find myself, 
even in biographies that are less frank or affectionate or written with less 
intimate knowledge, trying to achieve this intimacy, and often succeeding, 
so far at least that I begin, happily, to lose my judgment about the 
subject of them. Thus Disraeli and Gladstone, since I have read their 
~ lives, which are not and cannot be very intimate, are no longer opposed 
party-leaders to me but human beings whom I enjoy without approving or 
disapproving of them. It seems to me a pity that two such men should 
have squabbled with each other when they might have enjoyed each 
other’s society as I enjoy theirs. Gladstone delights me because of the con- 
trast between his long and vast historical grandeur and a kind of innocent 
simplicity, as of a good little boy working hard at his lessons, which 
persisted to the end of his life and can be felt in the entries in his diary. 
And Disraeli, behind his cynical relief from the importance and dulness 
of politics, was not really the politician at all but the man of feeling to whom 
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persons, and especially women, meant far more than politics or even 
success. It seems to me that he valued success chiefly because he could 
always talk to some woman about it; yet it was their minds rather than 
their bodies that he enjoyed. He liked them better than men because he 
could more easily be intimate with them ; and, when once you grasp this 
fact, you too can become intimate with him and forgive him everything, 
except perhaps the letter he wrote to Queen Victoria on the death of the 
Prince Consort. 

Further, when once you are drawn into a good biography, you find 
yourself becoming intimate, not only with the subject of it, but with a 
whole society ; and so biography, no matter who the subject may be, is the 
best kind of history, for history itself is nothing without intimacy. Unless 
you can live in a period, you know nothing about it except dates ; your 
facts are unrelated and you have no means of judging whether they are 
true or false. Read the Life of Tchaikovsky and you know something of the 
history of Russian music, only scraps and fragments of it as they affect him, 
but still they are real scraps and fragments of the truth, not mere facts that 
mean nothing. 

And if you read the Lives of Disraeli and Gladstone, putting enough 
energy into your reading to bring them to life for you, you will know 
something of English politics in the last century and of all politics 
everywhere. You will be led into the more abstract and philosophic 
part of history the right way, namely, by your interest in real 
individuals ; for they are to history what character is to plot ; without 
character plot has no meaning, without real men and women tendencies 
have no existence. 

But this is, or may seem to be, irrelevant to my main purpose, which is 
to discover why I and most readers take so much delight in intimacy with 
people, whether real or imaginary, whom we have never met, with Hamlet 
or ‘I’chaikovsky or even Pepys. It is not, I think, the desire for know- 
ledge that gives us that delight ; we are not students of human nature or 
psychologists storing up pieces of information to be used. The intimacy 
is a pleasure in itself and makes life and our very conception of the nature 
of the universe more pleasant ; it enriches our experience, flushing and 
colouring it so that we can enjoy more the society of people we do meet, 
especially if they too have achieved intimacy with these friends known 
only in books. But why is it that we find it easier to be intimate with 
Hamlet or Tchaikovsky than with real people ? The reason is, I think, 
that, often unconsciously, we are afraid of each other in the flesh, while, at 
the same time we all long for intimacy. There are two sides to every 
actual human being, the practical side, which is concerned with 
living, and the other or ideal side, often hidden and suppressed by 
the practical, which is conerned with the kind of life we should like to 
live. ‘The practical side is at the same time particular, individual, and 
uninteresting. 
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My income, my state of health, in themselves concern only me ; others 
cannot be interested in them except by an act of grace and if they care for 
me for other reasons. So long as I am absorbed in these matters I cannot 
achieve intimacy, and, if I try to do so by talking about them, by trying 
to impose my concern with them on others, I ama bore. Yet even bores 
have a passionate desire to achieve intimacy, though they try to do it, like 
boa-constrictors, by absorbing others into themselves. We all have a 
passionate desire for intimacy, which is a great part of the life we should 
like to live ; but most of us have not acquired the technique by which it 
can be achieved, and those few who have acquired it are hindered by lack 
of technique in others. We are, often with reason, on our guard against 
each other, so that we wear a generalized disguise which makes us seem dull 
and ordinary. We have a way of talking to each other, as men of the world, 
in which we suppress or conceal our egotisms, all the practical part of 
ourselves, but do not succeed in expressing the other, ideal, part of our- 
selves. ‘This way we adopt because we think it is expected of us, and by 
means of it we achieve, not intimacy, but a tepid kind of good fellowship 
in which we are pretty secure against open egotisms, against talk about 
ailments or attempts to borrow money. But it never gives us what we 
really desire of each other, that intimacy which is an enlargement of the 
self, not by the bore’s method of annexation, but by a common, eager 
interest in things of universal import. So in our intercourse with each 
other we are tantalised by the very security we achieve. For the sake of it 
we lessen the content of ourselves—at least, that part of it we express—so 
that many of us cease to be aware even of any further content and become 
to themselves only what they are in their social intercourse. The rest 
falls back into the unconscious, and the conscious or revealed part 
of them becomes more and more automatic, talking about cigars and 
golf and politics, and perhaps fornication, because these are safe subjects 
of intercourse in which the real, passionate, suppressed self is never 
betrayed. ae Ose 

Yet this real self remains, though suppressed, and has still its desire for 
intimacy ; and then, suddenly, that desire may be satisfied in a book where 
we meet with some one undisguised and ungeneralised, who cannot have 
_any practical designs, nor is trying to force some standardised version of 
himself upon us. True, we cannot converse with him; yet, in a way, we do, 
for, as we read, we throw off our own disguise to ourselves and, by an act 
of imagination, to him. He, we feel, would understand us ; we should like 
to talk to him about all kinds of things ; almost we do talk to him. For, as he 
is revealed to us, so we are eager to reveal ourselves to him. Indeed, I 
have caught myself in long imaginary conversations with people in books, 
answering what they say, with a freedom I seldom achieve in real life. 
They are friends whom I can meet whenever I like and I need not be 
afraid of them ; never do they overawe me into automatisms that threaten 


and invade my real self. 
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But there is more in it than even this desire for intimacy. ‘Think of 
the people in books who are most real to you, whether they be imaginary 
like Hamlet, or historical like Tchaikovsky, and you will find that their 
natures have a quick, quivering, sensuous reality for you like that of 
lovely bodies. The spirit, when thus clearly seen, takes on the beauty of 
the flesh, as it does in music ; the very revelation of the self is beauty and 
so delight, and a beauty which, however immaterial, quickens the mind to 
material images. So we enjoy this revelation, however it may be achieved, 
as we enjoy all beauty, for its own sake and without any further purpose. 
But, it may be objected, all selves are not beautiful, which is true ; but the 
selves which are not beautiful are those which cannot or will not reveal 
themselves. The revelation of a self is something different from mere 
description or portrayal of character. In books as in real life there are 
characters that convince us yet have no beauty and give us no delight of 
intimacy. Iago, for instance, is very well drawn as if from some one 
Shakespeare had met, but he repels us, not only for what he does, but for 
what he is, or rather for what he is not. It is part of his character to dis- 
guise itself always, and of his ugliness that no one could be intimate with 
him. His automatic cynicism might be a success in a club ; he would talk 
about cigars or fornication brightly enough and would intimidate others 
into the same kind of talk so that all real intimacy would be scared away at 
his approach. But behind such genial automatism there are devastating 
suppressed forces at work and men like Iago frighten us so that we try to 
placate them by adopting their manner, because we feel in them a vast, 
unintelligible, darkness of the unconscious. Iago pretends to know other 
men just because he does not know himself, because he is a divided self ; 
and Shakespeare draws this divided self from the outside and only through 
its external manifestations. lago’s soliloquys are nonsense, mere explana- 
tions that do not explain; he could not express himself to himself in 
soliloquy nor could any art throw light into him, for he is the spirit in 
darkness, the spirit that destroys intimacy and hates love. The truth 
about him could be told only by science, not by art, by a psychology that 
would explain his mechanism and so put us on our guard against it. All 


that Shakespeare can do is to use him as a force in his drama, a diabolus — 


ex machina ; and he does give us the very pulse of the machine, which is so 
sinister because it wears a human disguise. 

The beauty of a character that reveals itself in real life, or is revealed in 
fiction or biography, is, I believe, of the same kind as the beauty of a work 
of art ; and the ugliness of a character that does not reveal itself is also of 
the same nature as the ugliness of bad art. Character that reveals itself is 
expressive ; which means that the unconscious part of it is not disguised or 
suppressed but realized in the conscious ; and the relation between the un- 
conscious and the conscious in character is of the same nature as the 


relation in art between the original impulse and the final product. It is | 


not quite true that thought has no existence until it is expressed ; for, if | 
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it were true, there would be no misexpression. Mlisexpression, however, 
is common in all the arts and it is not only the failure of an impulse to 
find its proper equivalent in whatever the medium of expression may be, 
but also the finding of an improper equivalent in which the impulse is 
mistranslated and disguised. So in life also there are habitual failures and 
misexpressions, the unconscious always disguising itself in the conscious. 
We dislike such misexpressions because they offer us a self which is not 
the real self, is not a self at all. The final defect, both in bad art and in 
evil character, is a lack of unity, often concealed, as in Iago and in the 
simulated passion or cynicism of bad art, by a strong pretence of unity. 
This pretence may take us in for a time; but, as soon as we become 
aware of it, even if we cannot name it to ourselves, it is ugly to us. 
Wherever the conscious is not the equivalent of the conscious, in art or 
in life, the result, the outward and visible sign of the lack of equivalence, 
is ugliness. 

And so beauty of character is the outward and visible sign of a complete 
equivalence between the conscious and the unconscious, of a self unified - 
and accomplished, as beauty in art is the outward and visible sign of a 
complete equivalence between the original impulse and the final product. 
But expression is not in either case an automatic process ; on the con- 
trary, automatism is the opposite of expression, it is the conscious subdued 
to the unconscious, the victory of the raw material, of the generic over the 
specific, the failure to achieve a self. People like lago are really automatic, 
they behave like evil puppets mastered by mechanical forces below the 
self ; and puppetry disguised as life always bores or frightens us, both in 
life and in art. A bad tune is like a marionette imitating the sway and 
dance of real melody, and Mephistopheles, in his serenade in Berlioz’ 
Faust, parodies this puppetry with diabolical art ; he, like Iago, would 
persuade us that all passion is automatism because automatism so often 
invades life. 

So we, being ourselves often subject to automatism, are apt to be 
intimidated by these devil’s advocates who preach what they practise, by 
the Iagos, who, being themselves puppets, insist that there is nothing but 
puppetry and no possible intimacy between spirit and spirit. And we have 
a corresponding delight when our misgivings are swept away by an 
achieved intimacy, when we become aware, not of instincts working like 
separate mechanical forces, but of a real self in which all instincts are 
unified and subdued by character. ‘This unification, this heightening of 
the separate and the mechanical into the human and the real, is beauty 
both in nature and in art. We sometimes meet people who are as expressive 
as music ; more often they are revealed to us in drama or fiction ; and 
then we do not ask ourselves whether they are good or bad. ‘They may do 
wrong or foolish things but they are our friends, and more than our friends ; 
they are part of an enlarged self into which we enter with them, a universal 
in which individuality is not lost but heightened. 
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Art is but a way of entering into this enlarged self so that the experience 
of one mind becomes the experience of other minds. ‘The musician does 
not make those concrete events happen to us which have happened to 
him, but he produces in us the effects of such events upon himself, com- 
municating, not the raw material, but the state of mind that has mastered 
it, so that we become, for the moment, him, as he, in the practice of his 
art, has become everyman, while at the same time intensifying his own 
character by this entry into the universal. But this universal can be 
entered, as Blake has insisted, only through minute particulars. ‘There is 
nothing vague or generalized about it ; it is not a kind of composite photo- 
graph of many characters and experiences but the intensification of one 
character and its experience. The automatic, in life and in art, is always 
generic ; there is no character in mere instinct, and the more men are 
subject to it the more they are alike, while at the same time they are cut 
off from each other and shut into the prison of not-self by the tryanny of 
instinct. ‘There is neither character nor intimacy in a crowd mastered 
by fear or rage; though all the members of it behave in the same way, 
they are a herd that will trample each other to death. And so there is 
neither character nor intimacy in art that is subject to instinct, in musical 
comedy or jingo songs or fashionable portraits. ‘These things are like club 
conversation, preventing the very intimacy they profess to give ; they are 
substitutes, like margarine ; and it is possible to become so inured to 
them as to forget what real butter is like. 

It is strange. indeed, that we can pass so much of our lives content to 
miss that intimacy which the real self in us so ardently desires. But the 
reason is, no doubt, that we achieve that real self only in intimacy and 
then fall back into an automatism which 1s not life and which but faintly 
remembers our moments of life. Only so can we explain our habitual for- 
getfulness, that literal absence of mind in which we are content to forego 
what we most value and to function like machines that are making nothing. 
But then comes a moment of intimacy with some other human being for 
that moment alive like ourselves ; or we obtain it through a book or some 
other work of art; and then we are in another world where we no longer 
do one thing for the sake of another, but where we and all things are 
heightened in a new relation like notes in a tune, and the relation itself is 
everything. It is what people call an imaginary world, but it is the only real 
one, as we know when we are in it ; the rest of life is like waiting for a train 
at Clapham Junction, and a train which may never come. 

Tchaikovsky was not a happy man ; he knew what happiness was, yet 
he got it so seldom. I think the explanation of his unrest, and of his charm 
was that he longed always for intimacy yet was always missing it, partly 
through the stupidity of others, partly through a nervousness in himself 
which caused him to dread the finite of intimacy, which he called dis- 
illusionment, more than he hoped to achieve it. He had longed to know 
Tolstoy because of the intimacy which he had experienced in War and 
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Peace ; but when he met Tolstoy and heard him say something foolish 
about Beethoven, Tolstoy himself became a puppet to him talking nonsense, 
and he could not fight his way through that puppetry to Tolstoy’s real 
self. For him there was always a slip between the cup and the lip ;_ yet, 
as I read his life, his baffled desire makes an intimacy between us. I see 
myself and everyman in that curious character revealed in so many 
minute particulars ; and I see life as no longer an automatism of use and 
wont, but as something at once tragic and comic in its conscious or un- 
conscious efforts to be fully life. 
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HOARDINGS AND AMENITIES 


By JOHN BAILEY 


T is several hundred years since we first had Universities in this 
country and a fair sprinkling of good schools. It is now two genera- 
tions since we established national and universal education, and 
about as long since galleries of art became important public institutions 

in all our great cities and especially in London. And during the last 
generation even the periodical press has become aware that art is a 
function of life, and some magazines have made it an important part of 
their business to assert that the zsthetic faculty in us has its own right 
to recognition, side by side with the moral and intellectual faculties, and 
independent of them. In particular a few writers in the monthly, and 
even in the weekly and daily Press have been allowed to insist on the 
interest and importance of Architecture, the one art which concerns 
everybody and which cannot possibly be confused with the toys and 
vanities of mere luxury. Yet in spite of universities and schools, in spite 
of English poets and the British Museum, in spite of Ruskin and Arnold 
and the Press, we remain an esthetically insensitive people. We are far 
from being as intolerant as we might be of stupidity or wickedness. But 
of ugliness we are not intolerant at all. Very few of us resent it. Many 
regard it as inevitable and some even find it amusing. We have forgotten 
that many of the most objectionable forms which it takes are new, artificial, 
and unnecessary. An increasing minority, it is true, knows this and is 
resolved to find a remedy for it. But the majority regard the state of things 
which is the only one they have ever known with bored acquiescence. 
The injustice of ugliness is not the sort of injustice which interests them. 
They cannot imagine town streets which should be anything but an orgy 
of flaring posters in all sizes and colours. And even in the country we have 
been allowing things to become nearly as bad. It is scarcely too much to 
say that there are places in which the vendors of petrol and tyres and pills 
have been permitted, by our esthetic indifference, to deprive the villagers 
of any recollection of a country road in which the eye of the passing 
traveller could enjoy the hedges and the trees, the fields and the gardens. 
The only defence that anyone makes for this abject surrender to the 
reign of universal ugliness is that it is good for trade. Even assuming that 
to be true, we must obviously draw the line somewhere. There are many 
things which would certainly be good for trade, but which no one dreams 
of proposing to do. Who can deny that it might be good for trade to turn 
Westminster Abbey into offices and shops and to build over Hyde Park ? 
If mere wealth, in pounds, shillings, and pence, be the criterion of 
expediency, why don’t we sell Stratford-on-Avon to the Americans, who 
would certainly pay us very handsomely for it ? Why does not every town 
erect hoardings in its public gardens, every private individual plaster his 
house with bills and invite the passer-by who can catch a glimpse of his 
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garden to see in it not shrubs or flowers but the paid announcements 
_of some enterprising merchant ? The answer is, of course, that we all 
_Tecognise that money is not everything. Not all the dollars in New York 
or Chicago would induce the nation to sacrifice the Abbey or allow the 
stones of Stratford to be carried across the Atlantic: nor will you, b 
offering to double his income, induce a man of any refinement or self- 
respect to turn his home into a billposter’s paradise. In fact, there are 
many profitable things, many things which are good for trade, which, 
whether as a nation or as individuals, we have no intention whatever of 
_ thinking about doing. And, if so, why should we allow our country roads 
to be desecrated and our city streets to be reduced to a dead level of 
ugliness and ignominy on the plea that these horrors are good for trade ? 
Still, the critics of advertisements are reformers, not revolutionaries. 
Nobody proposes to do away with the system entirely. Those who dislike 
it most recognise that there are distinctions to be made about it. First of 
all it seems a pity that the same word is applied to two quite distinct 
kinds of notices. There are notices which state facts and notices which 
assert opinions. There are bills which announce that Mr. John Hodge’s 
live and dead stock will be sold on Thursday at one o’clock precisely, 
or that Mr. A. or Madame B. will give a pianoforte recital on Wednesday 
at 3.30. ‘These are statements of fact which many people are interested 
to know, and the billposter who posts them does a public service, provided 
that he posts them in a proper place. To these the wildest enemy of 
advertisements can make no objection. But when Madame B. insists on 
disfiguring the public streets with gigantic statements of her own opinion 
of her own merits as a pianist, and when her agents fix up these assertions 
in places where we are forced to see them whether we like it or not, then 
our ethical, social and political objections begin to be felt. We are citizens 
with a right to use the streets for whose maintenance we pay ; and we 
do not see why either Madame B. the pianist, or Messrs. F. and G. the 
soap sellers, should be allowed to interfere with our quiet and peaceable 
use of our streets by making a continuous assault upon our eyes. Many 
of us were gratified the other day to see that Lord Newton, in intro- 
ducing his Bill for the further regulation of advertisements, which has 
passed the House of Lords, insisted that the eye should be given the 
_ protection which the law has already given to the ear. I have a remedy, 
I am told, against a man who stands on his ground and bawls into my 
ears as I pass that his toffee is famous from New York to Constantinople. 
Why should I have no remedy if he forces me to shut my eyes or keep 
them on the pavement by covering his walls and those of his neighbours 
with yellow and red repetitions of the same statement ? And if, as usually 
happens, his bill is not merely an unwelcome intrusion, but a piece of 
sheer ugliness, if it not merely prevents my enjoying my own thoughts or 
observing the architecture of the street or the beauty of the landscape, but 
is itself an offence and an irritation, if in fact its sins are positive as well 
as negative, then I have all possible grounds of complaint against it at once. 
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Now it is obvious that these objections might be met and satisfied 
without any interference at all with the bulk of what are now called 
advertisements. I do not know, but I suppose that more than half the 
money spent on advertisements is paid for those inserted in the Press. 
Many of them are objectionable on various grounds. But no one can be 
‘compelled to read them. When I used this argument in a correspondence 
in The Times on this subject a distinguished journalist replied that it 
would not hold because in fact everybody is compelled to buy a newspaper. 
Very likely ; though, if rumour tells the truth, two of the most distinguished 
men of the day, two of the men whose names most often appear in the 
newspapers, never buy or read a paper at all. But, however that may be, 
it is clear that nobody can be compelled to buy any particular paper. 
And therefore every reader of newspapers can give effect to his dislike of 
particular advertisements by ceasing to buy the paper which contains them ; 
and in fact, as everyone knows, such protests occur and are effective. 
One of the most famous of our papers some years ago adopted a very 
objectionable method of inserting advertisements. That method was 
undoubtedly lucrative. But it has now been given up. Why? One can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that it was given up in deference to the 
protests of subscribers or to their ceasing to subscribe. 

For these reasons advertisement reformers have never proposed to 
touch advertisements in newspapers. So far as I can remember, they 
have never been attacked either by the Scapa Society (Society for the 
Control of Abuses of Public Advertisement) or by Mr. Richardson Evans, 
its indefatigable founder, who has done more than anybody else to make 
this question a living issue. Indeed, a very large number, perhaps the 
bulk, of these advertisements are of that sort which, as I have already 
said, ought not to be called advertisements at all. They are announce- 
ments of facts. The two first and the two last pages of The Times, for 
instance, are entirely filled with matter the insertion of which is paid 
for by somebody. But the large majority of these statements are not puffs, 
but simply announcements of facts. Somebody is married or dead ; some- 
body requires a partner or a kitchenmaid ; a ship sails on a certain day ; 
a company is issuing new debentures on certain terms. It is obvious 
that nobody in his senses could take any objection to such “‘ advertise-_ 
ments ”’ as these. And I have already admitted that many of the poster _ 
advertisements are of the same kind and equally unobjectionable pro- 
vided that they are not posted in the wrong places. 

What, then, is it that we do object to ? We object to the present system, 
or lack of system, which allows the advertiser to run riot. We recognise | 
that he is an inevitable and often a useful person. But we see no | 
reason why he, more than anybody else, should be exempted from the 
salutary old rule, “sic utere tuo”’; why he, more than other people, 
should be allowed to carry on his business to the annoyance and injury 
of the public and by means of a continuous series of invasions of both | 
private and public rights. We demand such protection from the law as | 
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will enable us to ride across London on the top of an omnibus, to walk 
along a country road, to look out of the windows on a railway journey, 
without either being irritated into shutting our eyes or forced to consider 
the merits of various brands of soap or the cures wrought by various 
miraculous pills. This, I think, may fairly be taken as a rough statement 
of the objects pursued from the first by the Scapa Society, whose address, 
let me tell any sympathisers, is 25 Victoria Street. And we may claim, 
I think, to have made some little progress towards the attainment of our 
objects. It was one of the satisfactory features in the correspondence in 
The Times, to which I have already alluded, that several large firms which 
had been in the habit of advertising in country fields by the side of roads 
and railways announced that they had abandoned the practice, being 
convinced, as the representative of the Michelin Tyre Company expressed 
it, that “ public opinion was against them.” Undoubtedly this is the 
most offensive kind of all, and much will be gained if, either by the 
voluntary action of the advertisers or by use of the compulsory powers 
already provided, and, as is hoped, soon to be extended by Parliament, 
these abominations disappear. Many people are not so much as aware 
that any legal powers of restriction exist. But they do. The Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act became law in 1907. It “‘ authorized local authorities 
to make by-laws for regulating, restricting or preventing the exhibition of 
advertisements in such places or by such means as to affect injuriously 
the amenities of public parks or pleasure grounds, or to disfigure the 
natural beauty of a landscape.” I quote this description from the memor- 
andum prefixed to the new Bill which passed through the House of Lords 
this year. The Act of 1907 was passed in the House of Commons by 
enormous majorities, and in a much more stringent form than the pro- 
moters demanded. They felt bound by a compact which they had made 
with the billposters, and got its original shape restored in the Lords ; and 
in that shape it became law. It has been adopted by over 100 county 
and borough councils, and by-laws of constantly increasing range and 
stringency have been proposed by the local authorities and accepted by 
the Home Office. The five years’ grace allowed by the Act to existing 
field boards has in most cases long lapsed. Why, then, everyone will ask, 
are there so many of these eyesores still left ? The answer may be given 
-in the words of The Car, which has recently written strongly on the 
subject : “It is obvious that many local authorities lack energy to take 
the initial steps to remove objectionable hoardings from their areas. Why 
they do not awake to a sense of their responsibilities and take advantage 
of the Advertisement Regulation Act nobody knows. One would have 
“thought that each of these authorities would have jumped at the chance 
to preserve the beauties of their respective areas, turning the cold shoulder 
to the advertisement man with his glaring monstrosities.” ‘This quotation 
shows, by the way, that indignation at these horrors is not confined, as 
is often supposed, to “‘ esthetic cranks.” It is, in fact, felt by a very large 
proportion of those who use the roads, whether walkers, bicyclists or 
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motorists. The Automobile Association has been working with the Scapa 
Society in the attempt to obtain further powers. And, what will perhaps 
influence advertisers more, a motorist, writing in the Autocar, declares 
that, rather to his surprise, he finds that everyone to whom he speaks 
shares his hatred of this kind of thing, and that, for his part, he never 
touches any article puffed by such methods. hha 

But the reason why this iniquity and the indignation which it arouses 
both continue is not merely that given by The Car. It is not only that 
many local authorities have not yet availed themselves of the Act, but 
that many of those who have obtained powers fail to enforce them. This 
is one of the unfortunate results of the War. Local bodies, overwhelmed 
with work and faced by high rates and the urgent need for reducing 
them, shrink from engaging in prosecutions. They seldom realise that the 
mere threat to prosecute would generally be sufficient and that in any 
case one prosecution would remove a hundred objectionable boards. 

There is also another reason. Many of the local authorities think that 
the powers given by the Act of 1907 are insufficient, and have therefore 
not taken the trouble to obtain them. That Act protects only public parks 
and “‘ the natural beauty of a landscape,” a thing very difficult to define 
for legal purposes. And it left the general amenities of the towns and 
villages quite unprotected. It is this protection which the new Bill, carried 
through the Lords by Lord Newton and introduced into the Commons 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, proposes to give. It enables local authorities 
to make by-laws “‘ not only with respect to particular landscapes but 
generally to the rural scenery of their district : also for the preservation of 
the amenities of towns and villages and places frequented by the public 
on account of their beauty or historic interest.” 

That is the Bill. What will be its results if it pass ? Well, it will carry 
a good bit further the work begun by the Act of 1907. That Act, wherever 
it has been adopted, has caused the demolition of many offensive boards, 
and has prevented the erection of many which, but for its existence, 
would certainly have been erected. Even where it has not been adopted 
there is no doubt that it has had very useful effects : for the fear of its 
adoption has stopped a good deal of objectionable advertising which 
would otherwise have occurred. But, as I have said, it is limited 
in scope. There is nothing in it to prevent the most beautiful village in 
England from being utterly vulgarised by the erection of red and yellow 
plates on every old cottage wall and in every cottage garden. There is 
nothing in it to prevent a man who owns a house opposite Canterbury 
Cathedral or York Minster from so using his position as to allow no one 
to see either without at the same time seeing some picture or a statement | 
glorifying his wares or himself. Does anybody really think this a reasonable 
state of things? Does anybody really think it tolerable that’ Magdalen 
Tower, King’s Chapel, or Lincoln Cathedral should be at the mercy of 
any selfish tradesman who will take advantage of its beauty to puff his 
goods ? Will anyone deny that it is an outrage that it should be only by _ 
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the grace of the adjoining owners that we are allowed to look at Tintern 
Abbey without also looking at some panegyric of soap, or tyres, or mustard ? 
It will perhaps be said that the houses or shops which adjoin these 
buildings are often ugly enough as it is : are the owners to be compelled 
. to pull them down because sensitive persons find them an interruption to 
the contemplation of the Abbey or the Cathedral ? The answer to which 
is, of course, that the two things are quite different. The house may be 
ugly ; but it was not built to annoy me or with any reference to the 
cathedral. he advertisement is only there because the cathedral is there 
and I am there to see it. It has no object except to exploit the beauty of 
the cathedral and assault me. 

These demands, then, cannot be considered as excessive or unreasonable. 
If the Bill passes and is generally adopted, there will still be plenty of 
scope for legitimate advertising ; but we may hope that the worst of the 
abuses which now interfere with our enjoyment of so much country 
scenery and so many beautiful villages and famous buildings will soon 
have ceased to exist. 

No doubt there will not be such general agreement about towns, even 
about their greatest buildings, as may be hoped for about the protection 
of rural scenery. The love of landscape is very much commoner than the 
love of architecture. Ten people are indignant at finding the quiet 
harmonies of a village broken by the ugly discord of a yellow plate for 
one who hates to see his native town turned into a wilderness of vulgar 
hoardings. The first step will be to get protection for what the new Bill 
calls “‘ any historic or public building or monument or any place frequented 
by the public on account of its beauty or historic interest.’’ Probably most 
local authorities will be disposed to secure that, if the Bill becomes law. 
But whether many will at present be likely to go further seems to me 
doubtful. Yet the bulk of our population lives in large towns and not 
often in the neighbourhood of a cathedral or other “ historic or public 
building.” For all but a few days in the year it sees no scenery but that 
of its own ordinary streets. If we protect nothing but country places and 
the chief buildings of the great towns, we shall have done nothing for the 
mass of the people. What is there worth protection, it will be asked, in 
the mean streets in which the masses live ? And no doubt we must answer, 
Very little. Yet to fill a dull street with flaring advertisements is to substi- 
tute vulgarity for insignificance, the offensive for the uninteresting. It is 
like covering poor clothes with sham jewels and cheap finery. Still, no 
doubt, it is not these streets which most need protection. Few of our towns 
have not some large main streets used by most of their inhabitants. It is 
these, and of course just for that reason, which are the principal victims 
of the advertising torturer ; and the law at present gives them no protection. 
There is nothing in the law to prevent the High Street of Oxford being 
totally ruined by any enterprising advertiser who could persuade the 
owners of its houses to let him use them as his instruments of torture. 


And this is true of every town in Great Britain except two—two famous 
270 
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towns and, in this respect, most happy : one, the first which an Englishman 
sees on his return from exile, and the other the last which a Scot forgets, 
however far he goes and however long he stays. Edinburgh and Dover 
have special Acts of their own, enabling them to curb the more sinister 
activities of the advertiser. But the rest are all exposed to his tender 
mercies, as anybody may be too painfully convinced by a visit to the 
chief streets of any of them. Go, here in London, on the top of an omnibus 
from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. You pass by two fine churches, happily 
standing in the midway of the street ; you get glimpses of one or two 
others, and of Somerset House and the Temple; you pass the Law 
Courts, one fine modern theatre, and several fine banks or other business 
premises ; and you are faced at the end by the greatest church built in 
Europe since the Reformation. But are these the things which you see, 
which you are allowed to remember ? No. Unless you are a person of 
exceptional will and exceptional mental concentration, you see no more of 
them than you see of a church after the Christmas decorators have worked 
their will upon it. You remember no more than you can remember of the 
talk of a sensible man whose words you tried in vain to catch amid a 
crowd of bawling lunatics. From Charing Cross to Ludgate Hill the yells 
of the advertiser drown all wiser voices : only St. Paul’s has lungs big 
enough to insist on a hearing. I go back to where I began. The Press is 
beginning to pay special attention to architecture ; but how can that 
attention be anything but vain so long as the work of the architect is 
obliterated as soon as it is completed ? For it is not merely that a fine 
building, as we have seen in the Strand, is robbed of its effect by the 
vulgarity of its surroundings. The advertiser often lays his hands on the 
fine building itself. I have no right to speak for architects, but I can 
imagine nothing more heartrending for an architect than to erect a fine 
theatre or a fine block of business premises, and, the moment it is finished, 
to see its proportions spoilt, its lines broken, its colour scheme ruined, 
its design obliterated, by great boards of immense letters or pictures 
puffing actresses, or pills, or macintoshes ? 

We shall not get these things right in a year, or even.in a generation ; 
but we could give our architects a chance, as the great banks are already 
honourably distinguished for doing. In all new towns and the new parts. 
of old ones the banks are generally much the best buildings, which is 
fortunate, as they are almost the only ones we are allowed to see—except, 
indeed, churches and town halls which have not yet been sold to serve 
the uses of the advertiser. Nobody supposes that the abolition of street 
advertisements is a possible policy. But could they not be regulated as 
to size, colour, and position ? Would not everybody, including the very 
advertisers themselves, be the gainers by such limitation? Again and 
again the Scapa Society has been told by advertising firms : ‘‘ We hate 
the system, which involves us in enormous expense : but, as our rivals 
adopt it, we must.” If the rivals were limited they would gladly be limited 
too, and traders and public would reap a common benefit. The waste of 
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capital and labour on an absolutely useless trade (the trade of the“ puffs,” 
not that of the “announcements ”’) would be diminished, the traders 


would save thousands a year, business success would go to the best 


producer instead of to the loudest shouter, and the public walking its 
own streets would see what it chose and think what it pleased instead of 
surrendering its seeing and thinking to the tyranny of the billposter. 

There are, no doubt, several other methods by which such limitations 
could be carried out. It might be possible, for instance, to have a sort of 
committee of selection appointed by the town council to admit or reject 
advertisements. This would presumably, at least, make a difference between 
such charming pictures as have been recently produced by the Under- 
ground Railway or such clever and amusing drawings as, say, certain of 
the advertisements in the Tube lifts and the stupid and ugly things which 
the bulk of the advertising firms inflict upon us. But I doubt whether 
such a committee could work in practice. It would lead to endless jealousies, 
disputes, and uncertainties. A simpler method would be to confine ad- 
vertisements (except those referring to a trade carried on on the premises) 
to particular licensed places, so that people who wanted to read announce- 
ments of any kind would know where to find them, and nobody else 
would be bothered with them. There is another possible plan, which the 
architects have in their own hands. One reason why the advertisements 
on the Underground Railway look better than others is that many of them 
are, as it were, like framed pictures and arranged in some sort of balance 
and order. The ugliness of the ordinary hoarding is partly due to its 
being a chaos of disproportion. If its bills were arranged with some 
reference to each other it would be far less offensive. Why should not an 
architect when designing a building which is sure to be used for advertise- 
ments include spaces for them in his design ? On the front of a theatre, 
for instance, there might be so many spaces, ten or twelve feet by six, or 
whatever size was found convenient, in which advertising bills could be 
affixed, and the licensing authority could make it a condition of the 
licence that none should be affixed anywhere else. 

But these are all details which would require much discussion and 
many experiments. The important thing is that we should recognise the 
principle that the streets belong to the public, and not to the advertisers, 
and that it is absurd to spend millions of money in trying to make your 
schools sources of national civilisation and then allow your roads and 
streets to be a perpetual suggestion of vulgarity and ugliness. If we 
can secure acceptance for the principle that the eyes have rights as well 
as the ears, and that public ugliness which can be avoided is a public 
nuisance which ought to be abated, the rest will follow, in our English 
way, step by step, doing injustice to no man, educating and following 
public opinion from compromise to compromise, till trade has learnt 
that it can flourish without degrading those whom it exists to serve. 
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[This note, on a beautiful poem, we owe to Mr. Frank Sidgwick.—Eprror.] 


Tom of Bedlam’s Song 


(A Curiosity of Literature) 


ANY readers of this generation must have met with Tom 
O’ Bedlam for the first time, as I confess I did, in Mr. Walter 
de la Mare’s Memoirs of a Midget (1921) : the poem, taught 
her by her mother, of which Miss M. recited three verses in 
Lady Pollacke’s drawing-room : 
The moon’s my constant mistress, 
And the lovely owl my marrow, etc. 


and of which the two concluding verses recurred to her later. These 


two last verses : With a heart of furious fancies, 


Whereof I am commander, etc. 


had previously been printed by Mr. de la Mare, facing the title-page of 
his Henry Brocken (1904). 

While their fascination was fresh in my mind, there appeared Miss 
Rebecca West’s review of the Memoirs of a Midget in the New Statesman, 
where she stated that the poem “ is to be found in Disraeli’s Curtostties 
of Literature,’ and that ““ Mr. Rudyard Kipling used a verse of it as a 
chapter-heading.” Beyond dispersing a vague idea that Mr. de la Mare 
himself might have written the verses, this information did not appear to 
suggest a satisfactory origin, and no one whom I was not too ashamed to 
consult could throw any light. Not possessing the Curiosities of 
Literature, 1 tried the invaluable Chappell (Popular Music of the Olden 
Time), who, although he does not print Miss M.’s verses,* makes it 
abundantly clear that there were once many “ madmen’s ” songs of the 
seventeenth century, sung to a well-known tune called Tom of Bedlam, 
which exactly fitted the metre of the Midget’s poem. Obviously the 
Restoration anthologies were full of such songs ; but, as far as the pure 
magic of poetry was concerned, there was small encouragement in 
Chappell’s quotations, save for an allusion toa poem in Wit and Drollery, 
1682, p. 184, Loving Mad Tom, commencing : 


Ill bark against the dogstar. 


Chappell also informed me that several Tom of Bedlam songs were 
reprinted by Joseph Ritson in his Ancient Songs (1790) ; but in view of | 


* He gives only verses 1 and 2 of the song printed below. 
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the dullness of a set of similar songs in Percy’s Reliques I did not hope 
for much from Ritson. 

Next, I secured Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature in a three-volume 
edition of 1859, edited by his distinguished son Benjamin ; and there 
(Vol. II, p. 315) was an article about Tom-a-Bedlams, the vagabond mad 
beggars of yore, and—at last—Miss M.’s poem, her five verses embedded 
in a much longer song. This, Disraeli says, is taken from “ a very scarce 
collection, entitled Wit and Drollery, 1661 ; an edition, however, which 
is not the earliest of this once fashionable miscellany.” 

At this stage Mr. de la Mare told me that he knew the poem only from 
Mrs. Meynell’s anthology The Flower of the Mind, not from Disraeli ; 
and later Mr. Wilfrid Meynell wrote that he, having known the Disraeli 
poem from boyhood, had brought it to Mrs. Meynell’s knowledge, but 
had never found it earlier than Disraeli. | 

With all these puzzles and pointers I carried the problem to the 
British Museum, and here is the result. 

British Museum Addl. MS. 24,665 is known as “‘ Giles Earle’s Song- 
book,” as it bears the inscription, “‘ Giles Earle his booke 1615.” The 
Catalogue of Musical MSS. dates it 1615-1626, and in listing the contents 
points out that many of them are songs by composers and authors such 
as Dowland, Rosseter, Campion and Robert Jones—t.e., songs from 
*““ books of airs’? known to have been published before 1615. But the 
cataloguer, being officially concerned only with music, merely mentions 
in a note at the end of the entry that the MS. contains also the words 
of a few songs. The music of these, I found, Giles Earle omitted to 
insert, although the staves are ruled ready for the notes. One of 
the music-less poems (ff. 73v, 74) is the following ‘Tom of Bedlam” 
song, though not so entitled in the MS. I modernise the spelling and 
add punctuation. 


1. From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rags would rend ye, 
And the spirit that stands 

By the naked man 
In the book of moons, defend ye, 
That of your five sound senses 
You never be forsaken, 

Nor wander from 

Yourselves with Tom 
Abroad to beg your bacon. 


While I do sing ‘‘ Any food, any feeding, 
Feeding, drink, or clothing ? 

Come, dame or maid, 

Be not afraid, 
Poor Tom will injure nothing.” 
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2. Of thirty bare years have I 

Twice twenty been enraged, 
And of forty been 
Three times fifteen 

In durance soundly caged 

On the lordly lofts of Bedlam, 

With stubble soft and dainty, 
Brave bracelets strong, 
Sweet whips, ding-dong, 

With wholesome hunger plenty. 

And now I sing, etc. 


3. With a thought I took for Maudlin, 
And a cruse of cockle pottage, 
With a thing thus tall, 
Sky bless you all, 
I befell into this dotage. 
I slept not since the Conquest, 
Till then I never waked, 
Till the roguish boy 
Of love where I lay 
Me found and stript me naked. 
And now I sing, etc. 


4. When I short have shorn my sow’s face 
And swigged my horny barrel, 
In an oaken inn 
I pound my skin 
As a suit of gilt apparel. 
The moon’s my constant mistress, 
And the lowly owl my morrow ; 
The flaming drake 
And the night-crow make 
Me music to my sorrow. 
While I do sing, etc. 


5. The palsy plagues my pulses 

When I prig your pigs or pullen, 

Your culvers take, 

Or matchless make 
Your chanticleer or sullen ; 
When I want provant, with Humphrey 
I sup, and when benighted, 

I repose in Paul’s 

With waking souls, 
Yet never am affrighted. 

But I do sing, etc. 
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6. I know more than Apollo, 
For oft, when he lies sleeping, 
I see the stars 
At bloody wars 
In the wounded welkin weeping, 
_ The moon embrace her shepherd, 
And the queen of love her warrior, 
While the first doth horn 
The star of morn, 
And the next the heavenly farrier. 
While I do sing, etc. 


7. The gipsy Snap and Pedro 
Are none of Tom’s comradoes ; 
The punk I scorn 
And the cutpurse sworn, 
And the roaring-boys’ bravadoes ; 
The meek, the white, the gentle 
Me handle, touch, and spare not, 
But those that cross 
Tom Rhinoceros 
Do what the panther dare not. 
Although I sing, etc. 


8. With an host of furious fancies, 

Whereof I am commander, 

With a burning spear 

And a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander ; 
By a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney 

Ten leagues beyond 

The wide world’s end— 
Methinks it is no journey. 

Yet will I sing, etc. 


In the MS. verses 2-8 are numbered as above, and each is written as 
eight lines, the pairs of short lines being each written as one internally- 
rhymed line. The first verse is written out under the music-staves. 

So far as I know, the next appearance of this poem, and the first in 
print, is in Le Prince d’ Amour (or, rather, in “ A Collection of Several 
Ingenious Poems and Songs By the Wits of the Age” attached to that 
work), printed for William Leake, 1660. This collection also contains two 
or three other ‘Tom of Bedlam” poems, which were reprinted by 
Percy, Ritson and Chappell—those beginning ‘‘ From the top of high 
Caucasus,” Bishop Corbet’s ‘‘ Am I mad, O noble Festus?” and “ Forth 
from my sad and darksome cell.”’ 


Lo. 
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In the following year, 1661, as Disraeli states, there appeared an edition 
of Wit and Drollery (‘“‘ Jovial Poems, corrected and much amended, with 
Additions ”), which does indeed contain a “Tom of Bedlam ”’ poem, 
but not Disraeli’s one. It is the 1682 Wit and Drollery which provides us 
with the next version of our poem ; but the contents of this edition have 
little in common with those of the 1661 volume, except the general 
characteristic of unreprintability. Poor Tom may not have shone amongst 
his company in Giles Earle’s songbook, but he is a jewel on these two 
dunghills representing the Wits of the Age. 

We are thus possessed of three * seventeenth-century texts of the 
poem. They agree fairly closely, and although a full collation presents 
certain points of interest to the student and certain problems to the 
antiquary and the philologist, I assume a greater interest in the verses 
known to Miss M.—the second half of verse four and verses six and eight. 
Before dealing with textual matters, let me try to show how these came 
down to Miss M.’s mother. 

After a gap of a century, Ritson reprinted the poem from Le Prince 
d’ Amour, making one or two minor corrections (Ancient Songs, 1790, 
p. 262). There is no “ Tom of Bedlam” in the 1791 Curiosities of 
Literature, the original issue of Disraeli’s book, nor in A Second Series of 
Curiosities of Literature, three volumes, 1823 ; but it does appear, as I 
have said, in the 1859 edition. Disraeli seems to have had no knowledge of 
Ritson, and prints from Wit and Drollery, 1682, despite his statement 
that the 1661 edition is his source. He omits verse 7 but has the good 
taste to remark: “‘ The last stanza |8] of this Bedlam song contains 
the seeds of exquisite romance ; a stanza worth many an admired poem.” 

It is to Mrs. Meynell, however, that the double distinction belongs Tf 
of having revived the poem and selected the five magical verses from 
Disraeli’s fourteen. Her anthology, The Flower of the Mind, was 
published by Mr. Grant Richards in 1897, and contains Miss M.’s poem, 
obviously copied from Disraeli, as two of his misprints are included. 

Mr. Kipling, who quotes verse 8 at the head of Chapter XV of The 
Light that Failed, published in 1891, six years before the appearance 
of Mrs. Meynell’s anthology, also took the poem, I presume, from 
Disraeli, though he may have found it in Ritson. I never feel sure of the 
extent of the Prooshian Bates’s library, of which Beetle was given the run. 

From a Jacobean song-book with Elizabethan contents, via a couple 
of cheap and nasty Restoration miscellanies and two eighteenth-century 
amateurs of curiosities—truly, as Miss Rebecca West said, this poem 

has led perhaps as lonely a life as any great poem in the world that has 
escaped actual destruction.” It has not, however, escaped contamination. 


* I admit that I have not pursued other editions of Wit and Drollery, or other collections, 
that may contain variants. But there seems to be no foundation for Disraeli’s suggestion 
that the 1661 edition of Wit and Drollery is not the first. 


+ This was written before Mrs. Meynell’s death. 
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___ Taking the five verses which I have been calling Miss M.’s, but which 
_ should rather be called Mrs. Meynell’s, I collate the original MS. text 

as given above with those in Le Prince d’ Amour (L.) and Wit and Drollery 
1682 (W.), and with Disraeli, where required. 


Verse 4. :— 
6. “ Moon,” MS., L., and W. agree ; Disraeli misprinted “ morn,” copied by Mrs. 
Meynell. 
7. “lowly,” MS. and L.; “ lovely,” W. 
“morrow,” MS. and L.; “‘ marrow,” W.; corrected back to “ morrow ”’ by 
Disraeli, which error may conceivably have suggested to him “ morn ” for 
*“ moon.” 
Verse 6 :— 


3-4. L. and W. read : 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars. 


5. “ And the,” W. ; “ rounded ” is Disraeli’s misprint, followed by Mrs. Meynell. 
6. “embraces,” W., followed by Disraeli. The semicolon given by W. after 


“weeping” no doubt suggested this needless alteration, which breaks the 
metre. 
g. “‘ The star in the morn,” L.; “ The stars of the morn,” W. 
Verse 8 :— 


De nost,, JViS.and L..:.* heart,” W. 
4. “ horse of the air,” L. 
6. “ With a knight,” L. and W. 


I think readers will agree that most of these variations are of small 
importance. I am glad to be able to restore “ wounded ” for “‘ rounded ” 
welkin ; I prefer a “‘ heart of furious fancies ” to ‘a host,” though the 
latter (better-authenticated) reading is supported by “ commander ”’ in 
the next line ; but I have an open mind about the epithet of the owl, 
*‘ lowly ” or “ lovely.” However, it all depends on the taste and fancy 
of the speller. A real curiosity of Literature is hidden under the first 
collation given above (“ moon ’—“ morn ”’). In 1898 Francis Thompson 
published in No. 5 of The Dome* a version of Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song, 
mostly his own work, but incorporating twenty-five lines of the original, 
which he calls ‘‘ the well-known song in Wit and Drollery,” but takes 
from Disraeli, copying Disraeli’s misprints, except that he restores 
* moon ” for “ morn.” Mr. de la Mare, although confessedly taking his 
text from Mrs. Meynell’s copy of Disraeli’s text, also put back “ moon.” 
Thus we have, apparently, a case of two poets independently restoring a 
corrupt text by instinct! Splendid emendax, as was said of A. W. Verrall. 

What is one to say of the rest of the poem ? There is nothing in it to 
stand beside the magical five verses, except possibly the first five lines. 


* A copy of this issue was kindly lent to me by Mr. Henry Savage. 
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Yet if one admits them, one would have at least to take into consideration 
these verses from the Loving Mad Tom mentioned above : 


I'll bark against the dogstar, 
And crow away the morning ; 
I'll chase the moon 
Till it be noon, 
And I'll make her leave her horning. 


But I will find bonny Maud, merry mad Maud, 
And seek whate’er betides her, 

Yet I will love 

Beneath or above 
That dirty earth that hides her. 


I'll crack the poles asunder, 
Strange things I will devise on ; 
Tl beat my brain 
Against Charles’s Wain, 
And I’ll grasp the round horizon. 


But I will find, etc. 


There are two more verses of the same calibre. 

I have no suggestion to make of an author. Mr. de la Mare now writes 
that he “‘ never had the smallest suspicion that the poem was anything 
else than Elizabethan ”’ ; and one may suppose that Giles Earle copied 
it, as he copied his other songs, from some songbook now lost. This 
guess suggests the final oddity—how did A. H. Bullen come to miss 
the poem ? He must surely have ransacked Giles Earle’s songbook, and 
although he might not have looked into Wit and Drollery for Elizabethan 
songs, he was familiar with everything of the century. 1 can but imagine 
that he missed the magic by only reading the unattractive opening stanzas, 
and so tired of the quest too soon. 


F. SIDGWICK 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURE 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Barlow, writing in the issue of February, asks me :— 

(r) If the great court of Trinity would not be improved by the removal of the 
Essex Building and the construction of one on lines suggested by that shown in Loggan’s 
engraving ; 

(2) Is it the destruction of an ancient building—whether fine or not—that I deplore ; 


and 


(3) Do I dislike even skilful restoration because it tends to be archzological and 
self-conscious ? 

I have not restated his questions in full for want of space. To the first, I would reply 
that I do not think the court would be improved by the alteration he suggests, rather 
I think it would suffer from it. Mr. Barlow helps me to give explanation of my reasons 
for this opinion by putting the second and third questions. 

I would deplore the destruction of an old or new building which was thoughtfully 
designed and skilfully constructed. Though age in itself has no merit, it usually in fact 
does add interest and charm to a work of art and particularly to a building. The general 
statement that good buildings should not be destroyed needs qualification for the 
changing needs of life sometimes render their demolition not only necessary, but 
desirable. As to the worth of a building, it should be remembered that individual opinion 
at all times and collective opinion in successive generations varies so much that the 
benefit of any doubt as to the esthetic value should rest with the building. Experience 
shows that a final opinion in this respect is seldom reached until centuries have passed. 
In the meantime, the work of the late eighteenth century is valued more highly in each 
succeeding year. It is, I think, safer to judge a building of this sort on technical 
grounds. The evidence of an understanding of the aims of its period and the skill 
shown in expressing these aims call for sympathetic consideration. Judged in this way, 
the Essex Building deserves respect. For myself, I hold that this building is a good, plain 
yet pleasing work, thoughtfully designed in a modest manner. So little is it “ totally 
out of keeping’? with the older buildings, though of quite a different type, that one 
architect who knows the court has told me that he had to go again to look for the 
building when he heard that a difference of opinion had arisen concerning it. I, myself, 
had to do this though in my case it cannot be said that I ever knew the court well. 
I expect many others, both architects and laymen, have done likewise. The building, 
then, cannot differ much in mass and form from its neighbours, when in colour and 
bulk it is so much what would be expected that it does not stand out distinct. 

In answer to the third question, I would reply, that I dislike skilful Restoration, 
chiefly because, though it may be clever, it is not and never can be a work of art. 
I know of very few examples that are satisfactory even in the mass, as is the Essex 
Building. Restoration must have some appearance of trickery about it, and even if dated 
will suggest deception. I don’t think it is unfair to liken it to the scenery provided for 
a cinematograph film needing a period setting. I do not deny that it may be of interest 
to a future historian or archzologist if only as an example of the ideas prevailing when 
it was made. But whatever merits it may have or may acquire, it will remain an 
admission of the poverty of invention and imagination of the age that produced it. 
As Mr. Barlow suggests, it will be an archzological and self-conscious study rather 
than an instance of fine and spontaneous architecture. The readers of THE LONDON 
Mercury know that Art is important and the art of architecture perhaps is. the most 
important of any. Every demand for Restoration because it implies reproduction rather 
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than thoughtful creation * deadens this art. The very men who make such demands 
are among the first to express wonder that there is little development in architecture 
to-day. That the natural evolution of a fine architecture is seriously checked by such 
demands never seems to occur to them. 

But the demolition of the Essex Building is not suggested for the sake of Restoration 
alone ; for some, it seems this is the chief reason, for others the desire to make on this 
site a new monumental memorial comes first, and yet others feel the chief reason for 
the demolition to be the provision of a space on which to build a much-needed hall 
for the convenience and use of the college. The issue is not the straight one at first 
suggested, namely, “‘ Restoration versus preservation.” Yet even after considering the 
reasons for and against and knowing that no more accommodation can be provided 
in a new building on this site than can be arranged within that which exists, I think 
the front should remain as it is. It must be stated, however, that the desired accommodation 
can only be provided at the sacrifice or alteration of the fine room on the first floor, 
and the formation of another, a different room probably less fine. I have come to 
this conclusion, although I know that a new building which would express the best 
thoughts underlying modern architecture may or rather would probably take the place 
of the old. 

I should add that, since I referred to this subject in my article on Cambridge 
Architecture, I, as secretary of the Society for the Protection oi: Ancient Buildings, 
have been afforded with others of its committee ample opportunity of learning the 
difficulties with which the Trinity authorities are confronted and of hearing their 
hopes and needs clearly stated. 

I may say, then, that the Trinity Building committee is alive to the importance of 
the principles involved. They have heard very willingly all that the S.P.A.B. has had 
to say, and they are most unlikely to take any action until they have weighed the 
various reasons for and against demolition very exactly. 

I sincerely hope that in answering Mr. Barlow’s questions, I have not written anything 
that may make a poor return for the courtesies I have received from the ‘Trinity 
Memorial Committee as secretary of the S.P.A.B. A. R. Powys. 


SCORN OF SCORN 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The expression, ‘‘ beauteous scorn of scorn”? which occurs in Leigh Hunt’s 

poem To Shelley, in your November number, is interesting in its bearing upon the 
interpretation of Tennyson’s lines in The Poet : 

“ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

Three interpretations of this passage have been given : 

1. That the poet hates hate, scorns scorn, and loves love. This is the meaning given 
by Tennyson himself in the ‘‘ Notes ” appended to the one-volume edition of his Works. 

2. That “‘ hate of hate,” etc., means the quintessence of hatred, etc. According to 
Lewis Carroll in his Life and Letters, p. 71, Tennyson thought this interpretation finer 
than (1), though to the best of his recollection the latter was his meaning when he wrote 
the lines. 

3. That the poet is hated by hate, scorned by scorn, and loved by love. This interpreta- 
tion is attributed to Robertson of Brighton by Mr. Walter Wace in his Alfred Tennyson, 
ake YF 

I think it will be allowed that Leigh Hunt’s meaning, in “ scorn of scorn ” above, 


supports interpretation (1).—Yours, etc. 
7, Scarsdale Villas, W. 8. W. TREGO Wess. 


*T dislike the use of this word, and apologise. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


_ Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 


Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 
GENERAL NOTES 


SMALL pile of publications, that have been sent to me for review, lies 
4 upon my desk, and topmost of these is one which differs a good deal 
in kind from most of the books and pamphlets which are dealt with in these 
notes. It is Miss Lilian Stevenson’s A Child’s Bookshelf (Student Christian 
Movement, 32, Russell Square, W.C. 1; Price 3s.). The compiler’s aim has been 


_ to make a selected bibliography of books suitable for children between the ages of 


five and fifteen. The first thing that strikes me is that it is a very modern list—but 
then perhaps children are somewhat modern nowadays. At any rate, Miss Stevenson’s 
index ignores many of the old nursery classics. Gay’s Fables are not there, probably 
rightly, for I fancy that, though they were written for a child, they must always 
have appealed more strongly to his elders. Sandford and Merton, too, is absent, and 
so are those excellent ladies Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Trimmer, so is the Reverend 
Dr. Trusler, and so is the author of the Blossoms of Morality. Perhaps I only regret 
these good people for antiquarian reasons ; but with quite other feelings do I note 
the absence of Charles Lamb’s Poems for Children (though Lamb is present with his 
Tales from Shakespeare and his Adventures of Ulysses), and of the poems of Ann and 
Jane ‘Taylor. Heavens ! is no child to-day to read such things as these ? Is no child, 
too, to know Dr. Watts? He was a poet, had imagination, and is still admirable 
reading for children—with, perhaps, just the slightest touch of the blue pencil here 
and there. Possibly, however, Miss Stevenson has left out Dr. Watts, Lamb and the 
Taylors, on the ground that their best verses are included in the anthologies of child- 
ren’s poetry which she mentions. In the matter of stories the compiler deliberately 
limits herself rather severely, but it is strange, to my mind at any rate, to find her 
including Kidnapped and not Treasure Island, and to see that she gives three of 
Ballantyne’s tales but not The Young Fur-Traders, a book which I remember with 
great joy. She has, indeed, omitted all of the three first books which I looked up 
in her index, my three favourites when I was ten or eleven years old, Frank Fairley, 
The Rose and the Ring, and From Log Cabin to White House. After these disappoint- 
ments it was a pleasure to find that the next book I looked up, Fackanapes, though 
not mentioned individually, is covered by the inclusion of a collected edition of 
Mrs. Ewing’s stories. As will be seen I have tested Miss Stevenson’s book by the 
index method, by thinking of those books that I remembered with pleasure from 
childhood, and then looking to see if they were mentioned ; too often this has 
revealed the absence of my favourite. On turning over the pages and searching them 
many hundreds of good children’s books were, I must add, found to be there. But I 
cannot quite forgive some of the omissions, and I cannot help thinking that Miss 
Stevenson’s selection is a thought too “ improving.” She has rejected most of the old 


~ improvers, indeed, but of the modern breed she gives us quite enough. And she 


includes, too, a book that I never could manage to get through—Fohn Halifax, 
Gentleman. 


HE December number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library publishes 
the conclusion of Mr. D. C. Haskell’s list of books in and about the Provencal 
language, and about the local history of Southern France. This list has been appearing 
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for very many months past, and it should prove an extremely valuable work of 
reference. The final instalment alone runs to over 50 quarto pages. Apart from this the 
chief thing in this number is an anonymous article, Burned by the Common Hangman, 
which deals with the career of Dr. James Drake, F.R.S. (1667-1707). It was not 
Drake that was burned, but his pamphlets. This article interested me as I happen 
to possess a copy of Cowley’s Latin poems, annotated and indexed in Drake’s hand- 
writing and with his signature on the title-page. Besides getting his political 
writings into hotter things than hot water, Drake was something of a dramatist, and 
in 1697 he published in quarto The Sham Lawyer : or, The Lucky Extravagant, as 
it was damnably acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 


HERE has just reached me the seventh number of Volume II of the excellent 

little Fournal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society, which is dated December, 
1922. This issue contains the conclusion of the Short-title list of Welsh Books, 1546- 
1700, of which the preceding parts appeared in numbers five and six of this Journal. 
The years covered in the final instalment are from 1681 to 1700. The Society intends 
to publish a similar list for the early years of the eighteenth century. Some of the 
other contents of the present number are The First Welsh Prayer Book, by Mr. John 
Ballinger ; An Early Printed Welsh Ballad, by Principal J. H. Davis ; an account, by 
Mr. E. I. Williams, of the Rev. William Roberts, “‘ Nefydd,” a well-known Welsh 
book-collector who died in 1872 ; and a note on Rural Libraries in Wales, by “ Ex- 
County Librarian.” This last article gives the available statistics as to the present 
state of the Rural Library Scheme in Wales, and the position shown is encouraging, 
for the libraries are proving a great success, though they are quite recent institutions. 
Cardigan seems to be the county best served, for it has now r1o centres for the issue 
of books. Both Cardigan and Carnarvon have printed catalogues of their libraries. 
The Secretary of the Welsh Bibliographical Society is Mr. D. Rhys Phillips, Beili 
Glas, 15, Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 


UMBER 36 of the Bodleian Quarterly Record, published recently, concludes 

the third volume of this periodical and contains an index and title page. In 
the section of Documents and Records isa list of early vellum fragments in the library. 
There is also an account of two fragments of papyrus bearing on them parts of poems 
by Alczeus and Sappho ; and a letter of Ashmole’s expressing his intention of giving 
his antiquities to the University of Oxford is printed for the first time. Besides these | 
things there are also the usual Notes and News paragraphs, and an article on the new | 
printed catalogue of books published since 1920. 


«| | aia textual problem I set in last month’s notes has been almost completely | 
solved, R. S. was, I fear, nothing but a thief. A correspondent has kindly written | 
to me that the longer version is substantially that of the 1648 edition of Crashaw’s | 
poems, and the shorter version is that of the 1646 edition. There are some minor } 
differences in lines 3-6 for which R. S. may be responsible, or he may, just possibly, | 
have had access to a third text of Crashaw’s. Another correspondent has also written | 
to point out, with reference to my note on John Whaley in the January number of ' 
THE LonpoNn Mercury, that there are several references to him in John Nichols’s | 
Illustrations to Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, Volume I. To both of 
these correspondents I tender my best thanks. | 
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ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


; Bliss: Bodleian has received, by the bequest of the late W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., 
4 who left to the library “ such of my books as they shall select,” over 400 
volumes, which are described as “ the most important heraldic collection received 
by the University since the time of Ashmole.”’ The same library has also been given 
by Mr. Falconer Madan, fifteen editions or issues of The Eixav BaotAtxy, in 
addition to his previous gift of 53 different editions of that book. 


open British Museum has acquired a unique English law-book, Lyttleton’s 
: Tenures in Englysshe, printed about 1520, by John Rastell. This was recently 
in the Catalogue of Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The earliest 
known edition of Lyttleton’s book is the folio printed about 1481, by John Lettou 
and William de Machlinia. Many editions were printed in the sixteenth century, 
by Pynson, Petyt, Tottel and others. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ET another section of Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller’s Britwell Court Library is 

to be sold at Sotheby’s on March 12th, and the four following days. The treasures 
of this collection seem to be inexhaustible and the catalogue of the present sale 
(which reached me too late for mention last month) contains many unique and very 
rare English books of sixteenth and seventeenth century verse and poetry. One of 
the most remarkable lots is a volume containing three books bound together, one 
of them being the first complete edition, quarto, 1598, of Marlow & Chapman’s 
Hero and Leander ; this copy was at one time at Lamport Hall, and only one other is 
known. Almost as important are Richard Barnfield’s Cynthia, original edition, 12mo., 
1595, of which only two other copies (one, if not both, being of a different issue) are 
extant ; Drayton’s Ideas Mirrour, first edition, quarto, 1594, of which apparently only 
one other copy, and that imperfect, now exists ; and Spenser’s Brittain’s Ida, first 
edition, octavo, 1628, of which there are apparently only three other copies. Among 
the books which appear to be unique are the following : Nicholas Breton’s Olde Maa- 
cappes new Gally-mawfrey, 4to, 1602; the same author’s The Hate of Treason, 4to, 
1616 ; The Castell of Pleasure, an undated 4to, printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; 
William Evans’s Pietatis Lachrymae, 8vo, 1602; David Gwyn’s Certaine English 
Verses, 8vo [1588] ; The Upcheringe of the Messe, a black letter 8vo in Skeltonic verse, 
printed without date, by John Daye and Willyam Seres ; Robert Parry’s Sinetes 
Passions uppon his Fortunes, 8vo, 1597 ; John Ramsay’s A Plaister for a Galled Horse, 
black letter, 4to, 1548; Henry Roberts’s The Trumpet of Fame, 8vo, 1595; and 
Thomas Rogers’s Celestiall Elegies, 8vo, 1598. There are in this sale many other 
similar works of almost equal rarity, and a few later books which include a copy of 
Wordsworth’s second publication Descriptive Sketches in Verse, 4to, 1793, of which 
only about half-a-dozen perfect copies are known to survive. 


NOTHER important sale, which Messrs. Sotheby are to hold this month, 

is that of a selection of Lord Powis’s library on the 2oth, 21st and 22nd. The 

catalogue of this sale contains some very rare early Welsh books, and books relating 

to Wales, one of which is the apparently unique The Love of Wales to their Soveraigne 

Prince, 4to, 1616, by Daniel Powell. There are also three Shakespeare 4tos—an 

unrecorded copy of the first edition, 1600, of the Merchant of Venice; the 1619 
3 Y 
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(misdated 1600) 4to of the same play ; and the first 4to, 1622, of Othello. There is, 
too, a copy of the first edition, 4to, 1637, of Milton’s Comus, which has some senti- 
mental interest in that Lord Powis is the present owner of Ludlow Castle, where 
the masque was first performed. 


A: Messrs. Sotheby’s first book sale of 1923, held on February 5th, 6th and 7th, 
and referred to in these notes last month, Stevenson’s broad-sheet, Padre Dos 
Reales [1879], fetched £105, and a copy of the first edition, 1887, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson’s The Hanging Judge went for £208. A manuscript volume of Welsh 
poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries sold for £150, and a seventeenth century 
Spanish manuscript, with 148 double-page maps of the Mexican and South American 
coasts, for £950. 


HAVE received from the Anderson Galleries, of New York, a priced catalogue 

of the sale of books and autographs held by them on December 4th and sth. 
In this sale also was another of the four known copies of original private issue, 4to, 
1887, of R. L. and Mrs. Stevenson’s play, The Hanging Fudge, sold for $2150—a 
higher price, it will be noticed, than was given for the copy sold in London, Other 
items, and their prices, were: Nicholas Statham’s Abridgement of the Law, folio, 
printed by Pynson in 1490, $650; E. A. Poe’s English Notes, intended for Very 
Extensive Circulation. By Quarles Dickens, Esq., folio, Boston, 1842, $550 ; a letter, 
protesting against the treatment of the American colonies, written by Chatham on 
the eve of his great speech in Parliament, $1550; a letter of Martin Luther’s, 
dated 1543, $1200; three letters of Lincoln’s, $1200 ; three playbills referring to 
Lamb’s farce, Mr. H.- , 1806, $210; a letter of Oliver Cromwell’s, dated 
September 4th, 1650, $675; and the manuscript of Burns’s poem, Lassie wi’ the 
lintwhite locks, $250. ‘There were also some remarkable extra-illustrated books, which 
fetched high prices, but these are hardly worth recording here, since I have no space 
to give details of the added illustrations which give them their value. 


ROM the same auctioneers I have also received a priced catalogue of the sale, 

on January 23rd, of the “later library ” of Mr. Herschel V. Jones, who is the 
editor of the Minneapolis fournal. About four years ago, Mr. Jones sold his previous 
very rich collection of English literature, and a letter of his, prefixed to this catalogue, 
explains that he then tried to get together another smaller gathering of rare English 
books. But “ instead of this proving a comfort, I find myself miserable in being 
compelled to face the impossibility of collecting another English library. I shall be 
happier with none than with the few.”’ This is an interesting pronouncement, from 
two points of view. First, because of the statement that it is now impossible (owing, 
presumably, to the activities of such collectors as Mr. Huntingdon) to make anything 
like so fine a collection now as, say, 20 years ago ; and second, because of the inordinate 
desire that it implies for rarities. For the books that Mr. Jones rejects as unsatisfactory 
include the following, to which I append the prices they fetched : Shakespeare’s 
Poems, 8vo, 1640, $4800 ; Norton and Sackville’s The Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex 
8vo [1570], $2900 ; Anthony Munday’s Fidele and Fortunio, 4to [1584 ?], $3400 
Marlowe and Nash’s Tragedie of Dido Queene of Carthage, 4to, 1594, $12 goo ; 
Lyly’s Comedie of Alexander, Campaspe and Diogenes, 4to, 1584, $4350; Tullye of 
Old Age, folio, printed by Caxton in 1481, $9850; and Spenser’s Amoretti and 


Epithalamion, 4to, 1595, $8600—to name only a few. By what a tit 
things must Mr. Jones be devoured ! ‘ : ee ae 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Seneca of books about Ireland should see Messrs. B. Quaritch’s latest 
Acatalogue (number 374) issued from 11, Grafton Street, W. 1. There are 30 pages 
of it devoted to Irish books, including about 400 tracts and pamphlets, mostly 
Dublin-printed. Specially interesting, among these, is Swift’s Present Miserable 
State of Ireland. In a letter from a gentleman in Dublin, to his friend S. R. W. in London. 
Wherein is briefly stated the Causes and Heads of all our Woes, 12mo, 1735. This 
Letter is signed “J. S., Dublin, May 1735.” Messrs. Quaritch believe that it is 
probably unique. The note in the catalogue says : “‘ This edition has escaped the 
attention of bibliographers. Temple Scott’s Bibliography states the first edition to 
be undated [1727 ?]. I believe this to be an error, the fact of the letter being dated 


May 1735 should be sufficient evidence of this being the first edition.” The price 
of this book is £31 10s. 


I OUGHT, some time ago, to have acknowledged the receipt of list number 204 
from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1, King Street, St. James’, S.W.1, which 
concludes their alphabetical series which has been running for some time past. The 
entries are those from Tuvill to Zoology. One of the very rare books included is the 
first (unauthorised) edition, 8vo, 1645, of Edmund Waller’s Workes ; its price is £140. 
There are also copies of the first four editions of Izaac Walton’s Compleat Angler, 
and their prices are : first edition, 1653 (last leaf in facsimile), £350 ; second edition, 
1655, £150; third edition, 1661, £45 ; and fourth edition, 1668, £42—all four are 
duodecimos. I should like to mention some other fine books in this list, especially 
some of the Withers and Wycherleys, but I fear that my space is running out. 


ATALOGUE Number 313, issued by Messrs. Dobell from their shop at 77, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, offers, as usual, a varied assortment of books. This 
firm seems now to be dealing more in modern first editions than was once its habit. 
There are several of the scarcest of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s books here, the Songs 


of Childhood, of 1902, for instance, priced 12 guineas, and the Poems, of 1906, priced 
£6 tos. 


ROM America comes catalogue number 62, published by Mr. E. D. North, of 

4, East 39th Street, New York, in celebration of his reaching his 20th year of 
business. All the books in this list were on exhibition at his premises during the 
middle of December, they are of all sorts, ranging from first editions of Burton and 
‘Bacon to those of Lewis Caroll and the Kelmscott Chaucer. 


SHORT list (No. 6) has arrived from Mr. J. Jeffery, of 35, High Street, Barnes, 
Asw. 13. This is a miscellaneous catalogue, composed mostly of books at low 
prices. It concludes, however, with an item which is priced at {200—the manu- 
script, in three volumes, of W. M. Rossetti’s edition of the Poetical Works of Shelley 
and of Rossetti’s life of the poet. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
THE BOOK ILLUSTRATOR AND THE PRINTER 


HE editor of the current Penrose’s Annual reviews with well-justified 
complacency the technical progress made by photographic process 
work since he brought out the first number of his Annual twenty-seven 


years ago. 


With co-operation the process-worker and the printer have brought illustrative 
printing to a foremost place amongst the applied arts, and in some departments of 
reproduction the work done deserves to be ranked amongst the fine arts. 


He acknowledges that the paper-maker, the ink-maker and the press-builder have — 
also contributed to the improved illustrative work that is being done to-day. 
He cannot see how process blocks and their printing can be further improved: 
“Any further progress must be looked for in other forms of reproduction and 
printing.” . 

It is sadly significant in more ways than one that in his catalogue of those who 
have helped to bring process work to its present pitch of excellence he should say 
nothing at all about the artist. Yet improvement is more likely to come from the better 
appreciation by the artists themselves of the technical principles, the materials, 
the limitations, and also the potentialities of the methods by which their work is to 
be reproduced, than from the invention of new methods or the improvement of old 
ones. Let the illustrator feel that his real medium is printer’s ink, and not indian 
ink, or pencil, or water-colour, or crayon, and that he is not working with brush, or 
pencil, or pen, or drawing paper, or bristol board, but for the pages of a book to be 
printed on a modern printing machine with type and photographic blocks ; 
and we shall get better illustration and better art. Book-illustration should 
cease to be the printer’s one-sided effort to get as nearly as he can to a 
facsimile of work done by another man in quite a different medium. Rather 
the artist should condescend to the printer’s own work and treat it with understanding 
and sympathetic foresight in making the drawings which the printer is to reproduce. 
I do not think that any contemporary illustrator has explored how much might be 
done which has never yet been done in printing colours from ordinary line blocks. 
It is so much easier to draw with a brush and water-colour paints, and let the photo- 
graphic block-maker and the printer do the rest with their red and yellow and blue 
blocks. The original drawing may be a work of art, but the three-colour print can 
be, at best, but a poor imitation. If, on the other hand, the illustrator were to tackle 
the problem of expressing himself in colour by means of line blocks, the very limita- 
tions by which he would find himself bound might develop an appropriate and 
beautiful technique. 

It is not only colour-work that calls for a better understanding between the illus-. 
trator and his printer. Most of our black and white men work with a singular want 
of feeling for the printed pages which their drawings should decorate as well as 
illustrate. Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, one of the cleverest of them all, has written a 
book on Line, illustrated by his own work, and lately published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. Like the clever conjurer he is, he shows in his book how easily it is all done ; 
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_ but, although he hints that line-work and the printed page should have some fellow- 

feeling for each other, he gives no indication how or where it is to be sought or shown. 

__ Indeed, the printing of his own book in a thin-faced type on a heavy loaded paper— 

_ there are no half-tone blocks, so that is no reason why such a paper should have been 
_ chosen—does less than justice to Mr. Sullivan’s own fine work. 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


I the small band of illustrators who study their art from the technical side must 
be counted Mr. Albert Rutherston. His drawings illustrating the four seasons are 
reproduced in outline only on these pages by the kindness of Mr. Curwen, who has 
printed them from line blocks in five printings to illustrate a little calendar for the 
present year issued by the Curwen Press. Mr. Rutherston generally applies his 
_ colour to the shaded parts of his drawings : the flat surfaces are mostly left white. 


THE STANTON PRESS 


HE STANTON PRESS, whose mark 

is here shown, is worked by Mr. 
Richard Stanton Lambert and Mrs. 
Lambert at their house at Wembley Hill. 
In 1921 they printed their first book, The 
Game of Chess, a mock-heroic poem written 
in Virgilian verse by Marcus Hieronymus 
Vida early in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Lambert’s own English rendering is 
printed opposite the Latin text; and the 
book is embellished with wood-engrav- 
ings, ornaments and initial letters designed 
and cut by Mrs. Lambert. Their second 
book was Orchestra, or A Poem of 
Dauncing, written about the year 1593 by 
John Davies, afterwards Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, who in 1612 published A 
Discoverte of the True Causes why Ireland 
was never entirely subdued untill the Begin- 
ning of his Matesties happie Raigne. Both 
books are in quarto, printed in a heavy roman type, inspired by that of the early 
Italian printers, although, like most modern reproductions of those types, it has 
lost the refinement of the original. It was chosen, perhaps, to carry the weight of 
Mrs. Lambert’s engravings. ‘The presswork of both books is remarkably good and 
even. The Stanton Press announces as its third book Abraham, a play written by 
Roswitha, the Nun of Gandersheim in the ninth century. This is to be issued in 
octavo at half-a-guinea. The two quartos were issued at a guinea each. 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


*TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE (John Ford) .. ..  Puanrx Society 


HAT should have struck the average theatrical manager who happened 

to be present at the Pheenix Society’s performance of ’T1s Pity She’s a 

Whore—if the average manager had any intelligence on which to strike— 

was the dramatic excellence of the play. Ford came at the end of the 
Elizabethan age, he had the work of four great masters before him—Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Webster and Ben Jonson, but whereas all four of those writers were 
primarily poets, John Ford had not got the essential poetic faculty of language, but 
only a very respectable talent for verse. Had he no more than this, and had his 
dramatic gift been no more than a similar talent for the theatre, there would have 
been nothing to distinguish him from the crowd of nonentities who fill and are still 
filling the English theatre, but whose work cannot be forgotten since it has never 
been remembered. Also he would never have earned that exuberant panegyric from 
Charles Lamb, who described him as “ of the first order of poets.” Lamb was 
perfectly aware that Ford was not a poet at all in the sense that Shakespeare or 
Spenser or Milton are poets, for he states that Ford sought for sublimity “ not by 
parcels in metaphors or visible images,’’ but “‘ in actions and sufferings.” Indeed, 
nothing less metaphorical, less ‘‘ poetic” in the directly verbal sense than Ford’s 
exceedingly blank verse could be found in the work of the great Elizabethan drama- 
tists outside Massinger, since it must be allowed that Ben Jonson achieves a virtuosity 
of language which, if it be not poetic, is at any rate linguistic and achieves its effect 
on the reader or the auditor by a direct esthetic manipulation of language. 

This is a quality quite distinct from the power of moving us deeply, the power to 
achieve sublimity not by words, but by the delicate and beautiful portrayal of 
character, exhibited in situations which enable the author to make use of his own 
individual sensibility. It is the greater importance of this latter power—which is also, 
and more in accord with, an earlier meaning of the term, “‘ poetic ”»—that separates 
drama and the novel from pure poetry. John Ford was the first Englishman to show 
that you could be a great dramatist without being a great poet, and he was the 
forerunner of that large subsequent order of literary artists who in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were to be known as novelists and dramatists. To these 
the title and dignity of poet was no longer given—so much clearer in the general 
mind had the distinction become! This specialisation of the poetic faculty was 
inevitable, and is parallel to what has happened in the other arts. In music, in 
particular, where the primitive musician was a singer for whom the words were of 
primary importance, we see a gradual separation in the history of the art until the 
dramatic musician stands to the absolute musician in the same relation as the 
novelist or the dramatist does to the absolute or pure poet. 

No doubt a supreme genius in either art is capable of combining in himself both 
faculties. Indeed, it may well be the essential characteristic of the greatest artists 
to do so, but John Ford is not a genius of this kind. Nor is Lamb’s phrase “ of the 
first order of poets ”’ one that can now be applied to Ford without explanation, since 
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it would suggest to the modern reader precisely what John Ford was not. Let us 
take a well-known passage from the most tragic moment of the play, when Giovanni 
is about to kill his sister, his beloved mistress Annabella : 


GIov. : 


ANN. : 


GIov.: 


ANN. : 


Pray, Annabella, pray ! Since we must part, 
Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 
Of innocence and sanctity in Heaven. 
Pray, pray my sister ! 
Then I see you drift— 
Ye blesséd angels, guard me |! 
So say I. 
Kiss me. If ever after-times should hear 
Of our past-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorred. 
Give me your hand : how sweetly life doth run 
In these well-coloured veins ! how constantly 
These palms do promise health ! but I could chide 
With Nature for this cunning flattery. 
Kiss me again :—forgive me. 
With my heart. 
Farewell ! 
Will you be gone? 
Be dark, bright sun, 
And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed will turn their splendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx |!— 
One other kiss, my sister. 
What means this ? 
To save thy fame, and kill thee in a kiss 
Then die, and die by me—and by my hand ! [Stabs her.] 
Revenge is mine ; honour doth love command. 
O brother, by your hand ! 
When thou art dead 
I'll give my reasons for ’t ; for to dispute 
With thy—even in thy death—most lovely beauty, 
Would make me stagger to perform this act 
Which I most glory in. 
Forgive him Heaven—and me my sins ! Farewell 
Brother unkind, unkind 


I have several observations to make on this scene. It will be admitted, I think, that 
it is sensitively and truly written. There are no false notes in it—unless the couplet 
ending : ‘‘ Revenge is mine ; honour doth love command ” jars upon our modern 
ears as strangely out of place. But men are often never more creatures of their day’s 
convention than in moments of emotional stress. The mind is paralysed and the lips 
may all the more easily move in some mechanical jingle ; so I think the word “ hand ” 
produces automatically in Giovanni its appropriately suitable rhyming cliché, the 
sort of cliché which the convention of the time would put into the mouth of the 
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romantic hero : “ honour doth love command.” I think, therefore, we can put this 
seemingly false note down to the credit of Ford’s dramatic instinct, which is through- 
out the play always alive and sure, so that never for one moment does he cease to, 
hold our attention and convince us. Considering the extraordinary difficulty of the 
theme and the fact that he never attempts to freeze the blood or make any capital 
out of the susceptibility of those who may happen, for some Freudian or other 
reason, to be peculiarly liable to nervous derangement at the mention of any sort of 
incest theme, his dramatic power is remarkable. 

Compare, on the other hand, with such a typical Fordian passage as I have quoted 
—a passage which has no distinguishing quality of style, but which is just and appro- 
pfiate—a few passages from Marlowe : 


‘* Aboard ! aboard ! since fates do bid aboard, 
And slice the sea with sable-colour’d ships, 
On whom the nimble winds may all day wait. 
And follow them, as footmen, through the deep ; 
Yet Dido casts her eyes, like anchors, out, 
To stay my fleet from loosing forth the bay : 
‘ Come back, come back,’ I hear her cry a-far 
‘ And let me link my body to thy lipsp——’ ” 
(Dido, Queen of Carthage.) 
“‘ O, that I had a charm to keep the winds 
Within the closure of a golden ball ; 
Or that the Tyrrhene sea were in mine arms 
That he might suffer shipwreck on my breast s 
(The same.) 
Here I have not quoted any of the famous Marlowe passages, nor have I taken from 
this little-known play the most striking lines—lines such as : 
“* And after him, his band of Myrmidons 
With balls of wild-fire in their murdering paws ” 


or: 
“ At last, the soldiers pull’d her by the heels, 
And swung her howling in the empty air.” 


But the two passages I have quoted will strike through the attentive ear with a 
reverberation that is not in Ford. This peculiar harmony is what we now call 
poetry, and it is an effect got through language, depending not at all on the justness 
or precision of the language to the psychological situation. It is something over and 
above this ; it is an individual exuberance, an emanation from the poet’s personality, 
what Blake had in mind when he said that “‘ beauty is exuberance.” This, the essential 
poetic quality, after the Elizabethans we shall not find again in the whole of our 
dramatic literature up to the present day. We have to look for it in our “ absolute ” 
poets—to borrow a term applied in a similar sense to musicians. 


W. J. TURNER 
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WATERCOLOURS BY JOHN COZENS (1752 - 1799), 


Burlington Fine Arts Club 


HE exhibition is described in the catalogue as a Collection of Drawings 
and this, I suppose, is formally correct. But the pictures exhibited are 
in reality watercolours, and whatever the correct academic terminology 
may be there is a distinction between a drawing and a watercolour. 
It is worth while stressing this distinction in the case of John Cozens, because it is 


_ often said that he was not strictly a watercolour painter, that he simply tinted his 


drawings in the manner of the topographists. It seems to me that the colour of 
Cozens’ pictures is an essential and important part of them and is quite adequate. 
In the catalogue itself it is maintained that there is in essentials no gulf between the 
technique of Cozens and that employed by the later watercolour artists, notably 
Girtin. 

It is, I believe, a fact that even Girtin is better known than John Cozens. Not 
only has Cozens been kept rather in the background, he also does not seem to make 
a very ready appeal, in spite of the simplicity and straightforwardness of his pictures. 
“It is rather a dull show this time,” I heard a visitor remark, and the comment was 
endorsed with the added observation that the effect of a lot of watercolours round a 
room is monotonous. The observation was unsound, but there was in this case a 
basis for it in the similarity of theme in the pictures. A collection of watercolours 
by John Cozens might be mistakenly judged monotonous. 

Here then are three reasons for the comparative obscurity of Cozens among the 
English watercolour painters. There are normally few pictures by him on view ; 
his work is sombre and unobtrusive and it has no great variety of theme. At the same 
time Cozens has by no means been ignored, at least by nineteenth century criticism. 
John Constable was enormously enthusiastic about him—“ the greatest genius that 
ever touched landscape,” he exclaimed. Leslie, on the whole a very sound critic, 
was a strong admirer, and Redgrave paid due tribute to Cozens in his professorial 
way. Constable’s emphasis of expression need not be taken too literally. It is, as 
Leslie says, a mode of conveying a very high opinion rather than a deliberate verdict. 
But it would be strange if there were no substantial ground for his enthusiasm. Even 
Crome’s love for Hobbema had some justification. Yet it is not uncommonly held 
that Cozens possessed only a minor talent which is totally overshadowed by the next 
generation of painters, such as Girtin and Turner, who in their student days made | 
copies of his work. In fact, contemporary criticism of Cozens is an admirable illus- 
tration of the uncertainty which can prevail respecting the merits of past as well as 
living painters, for John Cozens, who was among the first of our watercolour painters, 
died in 1799. The date of his birth is not definitely known, but it is thought to have 
been about 1752. 

Among the detractors of Cozens is the critic of the Times, who, although not 
unsympathetic, suggests that Cozens was misled by the academic doctrine of finish. 
If this is the case there is really nothing left which can be singled out as the true 
Cozens. For his sketches are of minor value, being in the majority of cases of a topo- 
graphical character. Cozens stands or falls by his completed pictures and in this he 
is almost unique in English painting. Both Turner and Constable did undoubtedly 
spoil their “‘ exhibition ” pictures by over elaboration, and it is in their spontaneous 
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sketches that their art is to be found at its purest. The position is reversed with 
Cozens. He lived nearer to the time when transparent watercolours were used 
exclusively for topographical purposes. In fact, he paid two visits to the Continent 
in the company of travellers who probably combined an interest in painting with a 
desire to bring back ‘‘ souvenirs” of the places they had visited. Cozens seems to 
have made numerous notes on the spot in sketch books, which later on he developed 
into careful compositions. If it is the case that these compositions are for the most 
part examples of illusory finish, then they are on the same footing as the jottings of 
the sketches, and Cozens must be relegated to the second or third rank. But if it is 
held, as I hold, that these compositions are genuinely beautiful, some different 
process must have been taking place in the draughtsman’s mind as he scribbled his 
sketches. He must have been absorbing and storing away impressions of the scenes 
which had moved him most profoundly. And when he came to make the completed 
pictures these “ subconscious ”’ impressions surged up to the surface and became 
crystallised in the pictures. 

Except in a very few cases these pictures are not, as a matter of fact, very carefully 
finished ; but the treatment might be considered too formal and stereotyped. The 
charge of formalism is nearer the mark than that of finish. There are invariably 
the same gradations of tone from the darkness of the foreground passing through 
the middle distance to the pale and misty horizon and the same stately rectangular 
style of composition. But this charge of formalism also seems to me to be mistaken. 
For Cozens does not employ these methods pedantically, he is not their slave, but 
compels them effectively to serve his purpose. He does not impose them upon his 
natural scenery, but discovers them as an organic part of that aspect which attracts 
him. Through the simple expedient of dark foreground and lighter distance he gets 
a wonderful sense of calm recession and expanse and the stately (not grandiose) 
style of his composition is the direct expression of his sense of classical dignity and 
quietude. There are, of course, a good many failures where he has been unable to 
retain and give expression to his original spontaneous emotion or where, as in No. 31, 
he has been apeing some alien style. But it is not by his failures that one judges an 
artist who has sometimes succeeded, but by the fact and character of his success. 
And in several paintings Cozens has, in my opinion, succeeded; he has created some- 
thing that is more than fitfully and obscurely beautiful, that is transparently and 
lucidly beautiful. I would mention particularly four pictures in this exhibition, 
Nos. 2, 9, 47, and 54,* and I would draw attention to certain qualities conspicuously 
present in them, or rather certain general characteristics of the kind of emotion of 
which they are so fine an expression. The first is what one is inclined to call restraint, 
but this is liable to misunderstanding owing to the tendency to confuse the form of 
expression with what is expressed. As pure form all good art is restrained even when 
expressing fury and riot, and therefore in this sense to say that an artist shows res- 
traint is simply to announce his success. But restraint can also belong to the subject 
matter of individual artists or periods of art, for instance of Greek art, and to apply 
the term in this sense is not so much to praise as to differentiate. Cozens can properly 
be called classical and restrained in this latter sense, for all his work is very quiet 
and dignified ; it is instinct with a massive calmness. Italian landscape is usually 
conceived dramatically by English artists, but Cozens was inspired by its spacious- 
ness and serenity, and it was their restrained power which fascinated him in mountains 


*2. The Lake of Nemi; 9. The Villa D’Este, Tivoli; 47. Galleria di Sopra, above 
Lake of Albano ; 54. The Lake of Albano and Monte Cavo. 
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and heaving boulders of hills. Cozens visited Italy in the company of Beckford, the 
author of the fantastic, oriental story of Vathek, and one wonders how an artist 
with such sobriety of vision as Cozens can have participated in Beckford’s exotic 
tastes. Perhaps he did not do so with any readiness and the instinctive reaction may 
have crept into his art. This is of course mere conjecture, for very little is at present 
known about the life and character of Cozens apart from his painting. The only 
tendency which Cozens shared in any degree with Beckford was a love of largeness 
and of things seen from a bird’s-eye point of view. But Cozens was very simple and 
direct about it all, and he gets his intense effect of mass and power through his very 
simplicity of statement. 

Grace there is in his pictures, the exquisite grace in the movement of that tree in 
No. 47 which flings out its curved branches over the wide plain, but even here we 
are made to feel by a few subtle indications the silent domination of the background 
of supine plain and searching sky. It is not the purely lyrical grace of Gainsborough, 
or the somewhat operatic gesture of Richard Wilson ; it is more austere and is part 
of a larger scheme. Although Cozens concentrated on different aspects of a single 
theme and may have had relatively small technical means at his command, yet his 
theme has something big in it, and he used his technical means with a mastery which 
substantially justifies Constable’s exclamation that Cozens was “‘ all poetry.” 


EARLY OIL PAINTINGS BY AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
Independent Gallery 


DECORATIVE ART. Royal Academy 


WELL-KNOWN American collector has suddenly decided to dispose in this 

country of his pictures by John ; hence the most interesting exhibition at the 
Independent Gallery. The loss will be on the part of the American collector and the 
gain, I hope, permanently ours. For it is to be hoped that the pictures will remain 
in England. There appear to be two schools of taste on the subject of John’s work. 
According to one these early lyrical fragments are charming, but do not rival the 
maturer craftmanship and vision of the recent work. According to the other they 
contain more than flashes of that which is lacking in the later work, namely vision. 
The present exhibition will have afforded a splendid opportunity for instituting 
comparisons and for revising or confirming judgments. It has confirmed my own 
view that these early oil colours are full of a lively charm and have a lasting value. 
It would, of course, be a serious mistake to expect John to continue repeating the 
same theme and to condemn the later work merely because it was of a different 
character. But it is not inconsistent to maintain that the recent developments have 
been purely in the direction of virtuosity and that the former genuine inspiration 
has, for some complicated reason, become, at any rate, dormant. 

The decorative mural paintings are the least interesting item at the exhibition of 
decorative art at Burlington House, with the exception of the fragments of Alfred 
Stevens’ designs for the dining room of Dorchester House. The examples of con- 
temporary printing, of stuffs and of furniture reach a higher standard. No province 
of industrial art requires at present closer attention than that of furniture ; for good 
designs are rare. Among these rare instances must be included the designs and work 
of the Brothers Gimson. 

HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


LISTENING 


N a recent article the claims of contemporary music were urged in terms 

which almost everyone would endorse ; but it was also said, or implied, that 

“tune ” and the “ diatonic ” were old-fashioned, and for the moment out of 

court. But what is tune ? Is it Kipling’s “ like something ever so bad, but sure’ 
to happen whatever you did ? ” Is it that thing which the man who knows nothing 
about music means when he says “‘ he knows what he likes ” ? Is it that refuge of 
the destitute, that straw to a drowning man, that clue to the maze—all that is left, 
in fact, when the harmony is disregarded ? None of these. It is the steam in the 
engine, the spine in the body, the point in the story. The trouble with it is the trouble 
with the jokes in Punch—the past generation gradually fails to laugh. 

And diatonic tune ? The worst about music is that we can seldom move a step 
without a technical word. Still “‘ diatonic ” is not very difficult. It only means the 
common highway of notes along which tunes have travelled for centuries—and 
indeed, though with modifications, since tunes were made at all—and chromatic, to 
which it is opposed, those bridle paths by which we take the short cuts that are 
sometimes the longest way round. Such a tune may be old-fashioned. But is not that 
a merit ? And after all, it gets us with expedition where we want to go. Entrancing 
as it may be to blaze forest tracks and catch Nature at unawares, those are the rare 
glories, and most of life is dun. What we want is for someone to take this dun, 
common life and make it uncommon ; and that he can do only by taking the open 
road and us with him, and leading us to vantage points where we can see with his 
eyes. That is the crux. No man writes music for himself alone. 


How sweet is Solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 


So when our “ contemporaries ”’—these giants—mount Pegasus and ride away 
leaving us fields behind, we sigh and wonder whether it is any use trying to under- 
stand their music, whether they are not playing with us, whether they themselves 
enjoy the sounds they make. We think what a comfort it would be if some clever, 
dependable fellow would label their effusions ‘‘ worth while’ and “not worth 
while.” But how are we to depend on people who, however clever, all disagree, 
and how are we to be enlightened by words about a thing which proverbially begins 
where words stop ? So we see it comes back to ourselves. We must apply our own 
test. 

_ What test is there ? The old test—can I hum it, can I play it over on the piano, 
in fact, can I strip off accidents and find essence—does not carry us very far, because 
to be frank with ourselves, we often can do neither. An incident of some years ago 
may supply a suggestion. Before I had ever heard a note of Ravel, I was playing 
with one of these contemporaries the bass part of ‘‘ Mamére L’Oye,” and incident- 
ally, in a desperate sort of way, a good many wrong notes, and was complaining 
that those were what it seemed mostly to consist of. And he said, said he—‘‘ Don’t 
you find that some of the wrong notes are more wrong than others?” So they 
were ; and I began gradually to be sure when I was playing the very wrong ones 
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__ and to listen for the ones that were not so wrong, and to find myself in consequence 
_ getting on better not only with Ravel but with 6 de pedrcrods. Where one went 
_ astray was in trying to understand. These things are not to be understood, only 
9 felt ; felt, not in some sentimental way, but in the way in which, doing a job of 
_ work or playing a game with a man, one is suddenly aware of having struck a 
personality and of the whole thing being from that moment on a higher level. 

That, perhaps, is why composers say—and painters and others—that they wish 
to be heard and judged by the layman. They are quite sure that he, at any rate, 
will not understand, and they hope, therefore, that he may feel. But how humiliating 
for the good people who have stored their minds with the best tunes ! It is almost 
as difficult for them as entering the kingdom of heaven. But there is hope for them 
too. It was not the tunes that stood in their way but the accepting them as dogma, 
as unthought and unrealised concept. They got in the habit, perhaps, of taking 
Beethoven Symphonies as foregone conclusions, to put it bluntly, of hearing without 
listening ; and now when they want to listen they find they can’t. They had, it is 
true, some encouragement in this evil course ; for a good many performers on string 
and pipe and baton play without listening, too. Still, there are plenty of chances of 
hearing things well done, and not listening is generally our own fault. Others, again, 
hope by much hearing to grow the habit of listening. But then outraged Nature steps 
in and dulls their ears. No one can listen with his whole . . . well, with that part 
of him with which he does listen, for much more than an hour. When the sponge 
is full there is nothing to be done but to squeeze it. After an hour he must just go 
and post a letter, or tidy the bookshelf or water the flowers. Hence, of course, most 
concerts are on the wrong plan. We go there and gormandize, and our hosts, who 
are delighted to see us, wonder that we have no appetite next time. One seems 
to remember luncheon hours in the City given up to music (for the body can fast 
one day in the week so long as the soul can get its sop and hold its noise) at which 
the feast was not nearly so apolaustic, but where there was a good deal of cutting 

‘and coming again, and often only standing-room. Nightingales owe much of their 
vocal success to their golden silences, and we have borne with the adenoidal cuckoo 
all these springs just because he does not adopt the method of the brain-fever-bird. 
The value of silence was almost the only thing which escaped Wagner, so. alive 
in other respects to effect. Quartets-in-one-movement (Schénberg’s 70 minutes, for 
instance) are well intentioned but misguided efforts. 

People have complained that there are only seven notes in the diatonic scale. 
Busoni is not content with the extra five of the chromatic, but wants five more. 
Yet we have managed somehow to put our tongues round a good deal of truth and 
falsehood on only two original vowels and three original consonants. The rest of the 
alphabet is development ; and the more we look into music the more we see it to be 

-a development from an inner kernel, a flower from a heart. Those who flout the 
diatonic give us a flower without a heart. This is not a bad metaphor ; for we do not 
see the heart nor, necessarily, hear the diatonic ; the chromatic foliations imply it, or 
they are nothing, and the implications must not be too abstruse, or we lose patience. 


- 


LISTENING IN 


“ LISTENED IN ” the other day, to Aida. What I heard was the solo voices, 
L. occasional flute or oboe, the brass and the chorus. I heard very little of the 
strings, no definition of the harmony, and no bass, unless the tuba happened to be 
talking. In the chorus the bright voices (soprano and tenor) “ had it” distinctly 
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over the veiled (alto and bass). Only one singer’s words could be heard, and they 
were heard well. A good deal of the character of the voices seemed to be lost. Such 
as it is, that is a good deal to have achieved on a few weeks’ trial. No doubt better 
results will soon be got by more suitable placing of the transmitters, and by experi- 
menting with the magnification of the sound so as to get both tone and articulation. 

It is clear that the arrival of wireless in no way puts the nose of the gramophone 
out of joint ; both have their distinctive advantages. The gramophone has the better 
balance of the various voices though the bass is still a weak point there also ; it 
can be heard at any hour of the day or night and in any spot of the earth, its records 
can be played in any order, with or without pauses or repetitions, and these can be 
made from the best of any adequate number of performances. Wireless is as yet 
only a promising youngster, but its promise is one at which imagination kindles. 
There are already two obvious assets. First, the thrill with which we shall hear miles 
away a performance which is taking place at the very moment. That fact does not 
really make any difference to the music, yet human nature will hardly be able to 
resist the appeal of having, like King Ludwig of Bavaria, a performance all to itself. 
But that is only sentiment, and may wear off. A more real advantage lies in the 
unconsciousness of the record. The musicians at the transmitting end will be able 
to play just as they would usually in their proper surroundings, in their usual seats, 
for their usual purpose—they will in fact be snapshotted in the act. (Since writing 
this I have heard that one, at least, of the gramophone companies can manage 
this snapshotting, too). The fact of an invisible public will not at all weaken the 
impetus they get from the visible audience, and if the transmitters are inaccessible— 
in the roof, for instance—it will be impossible for any ambitious performer to distort 
the record in his own favour. 

A natural question will be what effect this invention will have upon music as 
a whole. The claim has been made that it will be educational. Seeing that education 
has always been, in the long run, from individual to individual, broadcasting will have 
to belie its name and specialise in order to educate. Newspapers, for instance, are 
educational in the best sense, but to become so they have specialised a good deal ; 
there is no real appeal short of that. Still a certain amount of specialisation may be 
managed in the available hours of the day. As the broadcasting stations increase 
there may come a time when no village in England is out of reach ; this may have 
some effect on the question of “ back to the land” : a concert in the town hall or 
drill hall every evening at a stated hour with other amenities at other times, might 
change the whole aspect of affairs. 

The difficulty of choosing the music is likely to be great and permanent. We see 
this if we imagine literature instead of music to be the subject, and try to think 
what course of reading we should prescribe for universal consumption. The standard 
would have to begin low, and it would take longer to raise it with an unlimited 
and unknown public than the 25 years it took the Promenades with a known and 
limited clientele. Still, we are unmusical—if we are so—because there is little music 
in the village home, and there is little there because little is heard outside ; so that 
if broadcasting suggests to a dozen blacksmiths and postmen per county to bring 
out their old fiddle and mend the keys of their old cornet it will have done good 
service. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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MASQUES AND POEMS. By Perer QuENNELL. Golden Cockerel Press. 7s. 6d. 
(Cheaper edition, 2s. 6d.) 


THE WHEREFORE AND THE WHY: Some New Rhymes for Old Children. 
By A. P. Hersert. Illustrated by Georcze Morrow. Methuen. 35. 6d. 


TINKER TAILOR. A Child’s Guide to the Professions. By A. P. HErperr. 
Illustrated by GEorce Morrow. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


THESE LIBERTIES. By E. V. Knox (“ Evoe”’). Methuen. 45. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited by H. S. Mirorp, 
M.A. Oxford University Press. 7s. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 


R. QUENNELL is still a very young man, and if, as it seems to me, his two 

masques constitute something like a péché de jeunesse, it is some consolation to 
reflect that the sinner is really young, and not a middle-aged gentleman trying to 
create a mild sensation. After all, a cheek is not an inelegant situation for a youthful 
tongue. Mr. Quennell will almost certainly regret these two masques some day. For 
the poems in this book he will not have the same regrets, though the verses will 
hardly satisfy his maturer judgment. They are fragmentary and frequently obscure, 
but they show that the poet has imagination and a gift of observation. Frequently 
he achieves an arresting phrase, as, for instance, ‘‘ the divine emptiness of a keen 
spring sky.” He writes in unrhymed verse, and the following little poem, Dawn, 
shows his talent at its firmest in the handling of this treacherous medium : 


Light calls of waking birds, 
The silver mist 

In beads of the pale dew 
That gives the dawn 

Its wonder, its still beauty—— 


For Delight 

Is perfect as a dewdrop 
Stands awhile 

Glad of her own full beauty 
And faint scent. 


Mr. Quennell’s book has been very well printed, on good paper, by the Golden 
Cockerel Press, and this edition is limited to 375 copies for Great Britain and 175 
for America. 

It is at present the fashion to regard serious and comic poetry as things essentially 
different, but the fashion is a bad one, for the two are but facets of the same stone. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert some time since published an entertaining book of verse, The 
Wherefore and the Why, which had the advantage of being illustrated by that admir- 
able draughtsman—a sort of comic Flaxman—Mr. George Morrow. A more recent 
volume of Mr. Herbert’s, Tinker Tailor, has a similar advantage. Mr. Herbert’s 
method, in most of these poems, is to adapt the manner of the moral tale for children 
to the more sophisticated thoughts of the grown-up person. Mr. Herbert notices 
many of those things that strike most of us, I fancy, as disconcertingly odd ; 
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consideration of a tailor’s shop, with its mirrors reflecting each other at queer 
angles, leads him to the thought that 
. . though poets may sing the romance of the sea 
And the mountains and rivers and tide-ways, 
There is nothing so strange—you may take it from me— 
As the look of one’s face when it’s sideways. 
Probably there is no man who has not been upset by that reflection (surely, that is 
the right word). Mr. Herbert is apt, too, in his verses upon The Squire, The Racing 
Man, The Diplomat, and The Gentleman, of whom the reader is told that 
This old-fashioned trade is more wretchedly paid 
Than any profession I know, 
For although the supply is undoubtedly high 
The demand is undoubtedly low. 

Another humorous poet is Mr. E. V. Knox (“‘ Evoe ” of Punch). His present book 
consists of parodies, some in prose and some in verse. It is the latter that are my 
concern here. There are parodies of Mr. Hardy and of Mr. Noyes, and there is a 
series, The Lyre in West Ham, supposedly written, in competition for a prize, by 
Mr. Chesterton, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Blunden, Miss Sitwell, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Miss Charlotte Mew, Mr. Drinkwater, and the gentleman for 
whom I am at present deputising. “‘ Evoe ” is very clever at catching hold both of 
the matter and of the manner of those whom he parodies. Occasionally he is inclined 
to copy one poem, rather than the poet’s general style, but usually he makes no 
such mistake. These lines, for instance, the first verse of a long poem, are admirable 
and might almost have been written by their model, whom I will not insult the 
reader by naming : | 

When nobody drank water 
And everyone drank wine 
The King of England’s daughter 
Hung washing on a line, 
And the King he took all rich men 
And slew them for a sign. 
Beyond the road of Mile End 
He hanged them in a row 
Where all things cheap and vile end 
Beyond the Bridge of Bow ; 
But now there’s nothing cheap about, 
And millionaires still creep about, 
And lamp-posts never leap about, 
Save only down at West Ham, where rich men may not go. 

Leigh Hunt was a poet who wrote both serious and comic verse, and a great deal 
of both. Mr. Milford’s edition—the first real attempt at a complete collection of 
Hunt’s poetry—runs, with the preface, to over eight hundred pages ; and yet it is 
probably not quite complete. No scholar, however, could have made a better job of 
his task than Mr. Milford has done. The work entailed must have been enormous, 
and have demanded great erudition as well as great pains. The editor may comfort 
himself by the consideration that Hunt was well worth it, and that his position in 
English literature has been made much firmer by this edition, which is one that 
should be in every public library, and in every private one that aims at having a 
representative collection of the British poets. The print—necessarily—is rather small, 
but the book is a miracle of cheapness. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1922—I. ENGLISH. By Epwarp O’BriEN 
and JoHN CourNos. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


FIERY PARTICLES. By C.E. Monracuz. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 
NINE OF HEARTS. By Eruet Cotpurn Mayne. Constable. 6s. 
SWEET PEPPER. By Grorrrey Moss. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

CHILDREN OF THE WIND. By M.P.Suret. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


oh English short story being admittedly in a bad way, this formidable attempt 
to give a view of its condition during the year just completed is certainly the 
most interesting among recent volumes of fiction. It covers a shorter period than 
last year’s Georgian Stories, is somewhat larger and contains much information, which 
that did not, under the heading The Yearbook of the British and Irish Short Story, 
July, 1921 to Fune, 1922. This appendix is startlingly business-like. It gives— 
“* Addresses of Periodicals Publishing Short Stories,” “‘ The Roll of Honour,” a 
“List of Other Distinctive Stories,” and lists of ‘‘ Articles on the Short Story in 
British Periodicals ” and of ‘‘ Volumes of Short Stories Published in Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Altogether then, there are three lists of short stories. Twenty-four find 
their way into the volume and may be regarded as having been placed in the first 
class of all. These, and one hundred and thirty-one others, are mentioned in the 
“Roll of Honour”; and the others may be regarded as having taken a second. 
The “ Other Distinctive Stories ” include two hundred and thirty-nine titles and these 
presumably have at least taken an honours degree. This careful ranking of nearly 
five hundred stories reveals an enormous degree of industry on the part of the com- 
pilers of the volume. No doubt their lists may be taken as adequately covering the 
ground, though there are one or two entries that make one a little raise one’s eye- 
brows. What was Hubert Crackanthorpe doing with a story in the Double Dealer 
of December, 1921 ? And surely Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s A Fragment of Stained Glass 
appeared in his collection The Prussian Officer in 1914. Still, for practical purposes, 
one need not go outside the material Mr. Cournos and Mr. O’Brien have themselves 
provided. 

Let us turn then to their carefully selected first class of twenty-four stories ; 
and let us take from these one specimen. I choose The Bat and Belfry Inn, by Mr. 
Alan Graham, which was published in The Story-Teller for May of last year. Mr. 
Graham’s hero and heroine, who are husband and wife, stop at a wayside hotel while 
motoring in North Wales and find the hotel servants decidedly odd : 


It was the boots who had now entered, and he strolled up to the bar with all the 
self-possession of a welcome guest. : 

“« Just a spot of Scotch, old thing ! ” he said brightly. ‘‘ It’s a hard life. Shaking down 
good and comfy, laddie ? ’—this last to me. “‘ Ask for anything you fancy. It doesn’t 
follow you’ll get it, but if we have it, it’s yours. Tinkle, tinkle ; crash, crash!” With 
this unusual toast he raised his glass and drained it. 

** Have another,” he said. ‘‘ Three Scotches, Boniface.” 

I protested. This was too hot and fast for me altogether. Besides, I did not fancy 
being indebted to this somewhat overwhelming boots. My protest was of no avail. The 
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glasses were filled while yet the words were upon my lips. I thought of Tony and 
trembled. Common decency would force me to stand still another round before I 


could cry a halt. 
‘All “well in the buttery?” asked the boots in a confidential tone of the 


landlord, 

“The banquet is in preparation ” replied the latter. ‘‘ Everything is in train.” 

‘ Heaven grant that it comes out of train reasonably, laddie,” said boots fervently. 
‘But you know Molly. I wouldn’t trust an ostrich to her cooking. Here’s hoping for 
the best.” 


The explanation, of course, is that the entire staff of the hotel has resigned in a body, 
the landlady has been obliged to go to the nearest town to replace it, and a party of 
young guests has undertaken to fill the gap until she returns. Now this kind of persi- 
flage is well enough in its place ; and I remember having been mildly amused by this 
very story on a train journey last year. But its true significance in its present context 
appears when one turns to the list of “ also-rans.”’ I was first astonished to find that 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, who writes a better story of this type nearly every month, was 
not even a starter. I was still more astonished to find that The Bat and Belfry Inn 
had come past the post, in front of one story by Mr. Beerbohm, three by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, two by Mr. J. D. Beresford, three by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, three by Mr, 
Galsworthy, two by Mr. Aldous Huxley, six by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and no fewer 
than twelve by Miss Katherine Mansfield. Of these eight authors, our best writers 
of short stories, six get no further with any piece of work than the “ also-rans.” 
Mr. Beerbohm’s T. Fenning Dodworth, Mr. Huxley’s The Gioconda Smile, Mr. 
Lawrence’s Wintry Peacock and The Horse-dealer’s Daughter, and Miss Mansfield’s 
The Fly and The Garden-party are all adjudged to be, in the opinion of Mr. Cournos 
and Mr. O’Brien, inferior to The Bat and Belfry Inn. This is absurd : this makes 
Mr. Cournos and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Alan Graham, and their publishers, look 
ridiculous. Neither Mr. Cournos nor Mr. O’Brien is precisely obscure or irrespon- 
sible. Their introductions to this volume are written in an almost portentous manner ; 
but their selection (of which the story I have discussed is only a specimen) is trivial 
and silly. It may be, I do not doubt, that they have had some difficulty in obtaining 
permission to reprint their first choice, but if this is so they make no allusion to the 
fact and, in spite of it, allow us to suppose that they have pronounced a solemn and 
final judgment on the short stories of the period under review. 

Mr. C. E. Montague is also among the non-starters in this volume. To be sure, 
he occupies an indeterminate place between the short story and the discursive 
personal essay ; and what perhaps is the best thing in his book, In Hanging Garden 
Gully, might easily be ranged on either side of a not very precise line. Nevertheless, 
some of his pieces are indubitable short stories and in all of them he employs his wit 
and his mannered but never flavourless style perhaps to better advantage than ever 
before. Another Temple Gone is known already to readers of this paper. The First 
Blood Sweep and A Trade Report Only are incidents of the war told with a curious and 
effective mixture of hardness and tenderness. Honours Easy celebrates another 
episode of the war, the competition between Colin and Claude, two young gentle- 
men. embusqués on the staff, for decorations. Colin is keeping out of harm’s way and 
confesses its Claude is doing the same, but does not confess, even to himself. 
And, in these dissimilar spirits, they enter into a race for medal-ribbons which Mr. 
Montague describes with irony and good humour which clothe a very hard and 
definite emotion. But the masterpiece of the book, as I have said, is In Hanging 
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Garden Gully and must finally rank as fiction of a high order in virtue of the 
humble field-naturalist : 


His name was Darwin. “ No relation, really,” he humbly assured me. His father was 
only some obscure squire. The son’s Christian name had been Charles at the font, 
but on coming of age the dear fellow had felt it immodest to prey any more than he 
need upon his eponymous hero’s thrice-honoured names. So he had meekly converted 
the Charles by deed poll into Thomas. This lowly and beautiful gesture convinced me, | 
as you may suppose, that here was the man to go climbing with. He was indeed one 
of the innocent, one-thoughted kind that wake up happy each day and never turn 
crusty, and always think you are being too good to them. 


Not for me to summarise the adventures of Thomas Darwin and the rock-climber 
on their way up to “ the big crag over Cwm Idal.”’ But I doubt if even Mr. Montague 
has ever done anything better. 

Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne is another well-known writer of short stories not 
mentioned by Mr. Cournos and Mr. O’Brien ; but perhaps none of the pieces which 
make up her new volume were published within their period. The book contains, to 
be sure, nothing quite on a level with some of her previous work, for example that 
admirable and horrible tale, The Man in the House ; but she never touches anything 
that she does not make serious and interesting. Often, as in Light, one has the feeling 
that Miss Mayne knows too well the explanations given in psychological text-books 
of the situations she presents. One suspects that she constructs persons in conformity 
with definitions instead of using definitions to elucidate persons she has observed or 
imagined. But, whenever her characters come, they do more often than not move with 
convincing spontaneity and liveliness ; and her style is always curt and clear. 

Mr. Geoffrey Moss’s Sweet Pepper is interesting as a brave and honest attempt to 
do what seems to be impossible. His heroine, Jill Mordant, is a typist with the 
British Mission in Vienna. She is discharged with the prospect of returning home to 
no job in particular—for she is not a very competent typist. At the same time she has 
an opening to a safe competency if only she can raise six hundred pounds. Desperate 
and benumbed, she conceives the idea of selling herself for six months at a hundred 
pounds a month and puts her idea into execution. The situation is not impossible. 
Mr. Moss treats it with great delicacy and puts aside several obvious opportunities for 
titillation. Perhaps it is his delicacy that betrays him. At any rate, though he honestly 
tries, to the limit of not inconsiderable abilities, to render Jill’s motives and feelings ; 
he never once persuades me that he has said anything important about them. This 
seems to be Mr. Moss’s first novel. Perhaps if, in his second, he attacks a more 
tractable theme, he may have some success, for many pages in this book, especially 
those which describe post-war Buda-Pest, are very well written indeed. 

Children of the Wind is Mr. Shiel’s first novel after a long interval. His work has 
never been widely known, and I hope that persons interested by what some good 
judges have said of it will not experiment on this book. It is certainly a book that only 
Mr. Shiel would ever have written: it has his tricks of characterisation and style. 
But it hardly displays the extraordinary, if extravagant and unbalanced, imagination 
which distinguishes many of his earlier novels, such as The Purple Cloud, The Lord of 
the Seas and The Last Miracle.'These books are veritable curiosities of literature ; and 
I am convinced that not all the readers who would enjoy them have yet heard of 
them. It is chiefly for this reason that I mention here Mr. Shiel’s resumption of his 
career as an active novelist. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE FARINGTON DIARY. By JosepH Farincron, R.A. Edited by JAMEs 
Greic. Vol. I. Hutchinson. 21s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES FENIMORE-COOPER. Edited by his 
grandson, JAMES FENIMORE-CooPER. Two vols. Milford. 37s. 6d. 


OUR CENTENARIAN GRANDFATHER, 1790-1890. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Bale. 12s. 6d. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By EvizapeTH BuTLer. Constable. 18s. 


Hiecataahed: Diary was dug up in an auction room just 100 years after 
it was finished, and published serially in the Morning Post, a very suitable fate 
for it. It was exactly what Farington would have desired, is exactly what the 
readers of a modern newspaper relish. Tit-bits, and first-class ones ; gossip, but good 
gossip. Farington was a quidnunc of the best. He had a strong sense of personality, 
and collected just those little facts which make dead men live. His diary has high 
historical but no literary value. It is absurd to have him praised as a second Pepys, 
or an Evelyn, or Charles Greville. He was so little of an egoist that there is hardly 
a word of his own concerns from beginning to end of this volume. He was nothing 
of a moralist, not at all conversant with public affairs. Even as an artist—and he was 
a good artist, high in the estimation and counsels of the Royal Academy—he does 
not show either the scope or the depth of Northcote, whose Conversations, however 
much they are Hazlitt’s, are of his own founding and inspiration. Farington cared — 
mostly for the politics of Art, hardly at all for its theory. He was a lobbyist, and 
made himself, it was said, “‘ Dictator of the Academy ” in the day when Boswell 
was its Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and West its Prime Minister. A man of varied 
acquaintance, of family and of authority, he knew all the artists, all the patrons, 
and by their means most of the important people of his day. His book, therefore, 
is of great interest and worth as a repertory. The present volume begins in 1793 and 
goes only to 1802. here are 20 years more to come—another two volumes at least. 
When they are finished, if they have sustained the promise of the first instalment 
they will be a valuable repertory indeed. Mr. Greig’s notes are most excellent. 

Masses of information, conveyed in short memoranda, jotted down as opportunity 
came, without plan or any sequence but that of the almanac, are difficult to review. 
The historian of Art can dig here for ever and not go empty away. The prices which 
Reynolds and Gainsborough had, and the prices which they fetched ; the rise of 
Turner and Girtin side by side, and the contemporary estimate which allowed 
industry to the first and genius to the second ; what Hoppner thought of Blake (which 
was very little) and what Flaxman thought of Hoppner (which was not much more) ; 
Opie on Lawrence, Fuseli on both; of William Pitt as a sitter, and how Gains- 
borough coped with him ; of George III. as a critic, and how Hoppner liked it ; of 
Nollekens, Northcote, Dance and West : these things have their value as well as 
entertainment. ‘The most moving passage in this volume is the account of Richard 
Burke’s death in his father’s arms, which I should like to quote ; and the most 
amusing the report of the interview between Mirabeau and Edmund Burke, neither 
knowing the other’s language, and each speaking nineteen to the dozen without 
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listening to the other. What an Imaginary Conversation to be made out of that ! 
Horace Walpole’s will is given at length, and this curious account of Mrs. Damer, 
Henry Conway’s daughter, to whom he left Strawberry Hill : 


The singularities of Mrs. Damer are remarkable. She wears a man’s hat and shoes, 
and a jacket also like a man’s : thus she walks about the fields with a hooking stick. 
. . . The extasis on meeting, and tender leave on separating between Mrs. Damer 
and Miss Berrys (sic) is whimsical. On Miss Berry going lately to Cheltenham the 
servants described the separation between Her and Mrs. Damer as if it had been 
parting before death. 


Farington, we see, was not particular where he picked up his news; and we need 
not be either. I daresay it is not all true ; but no doubt most of it is. The book had 
been better edited if the newspaper captions had been omitted. If it is too late to 
get them out of the daily Press, let us at least defend the book from this ignoble use. 

You do not always serve your grandfather’s memory by publishing his letters ; 
and I think that that safe remark could be illustrated by the Correspondence of 
Fenimore-Cooper for which his grandson has made himself responsible. Few names 
take me back so far as Cooper’s—whose hyphenation is new to me. I must have 
read The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder and their companions before I was 
twelve years old. They took complete possession of me, so that for a long time I felt 
in my little person the heroic proportions of the noble redman, scanned the horizon 
with the eye of a hawk, and often said ‘“* Ugh!” If I had thought of the author at all 
it would have been to class him with Sir Walter Scott, which, judging by one or 
two of his letters, would have made his an unquiet grave. He resented the com- 
parison because, as it would appear, he thought himself too good for it. “‘ The 
Heidenmauer,” he writes of one of his tales, “is not equal to The Bravo, but it is 
a good book, and better than two-thirds of Scott’s.’’ Comparison was ridiculous, 
though not for Cooper’s reason. Scott had treated him with his usual kindness, but 
neither that nor the last years and death of the greater man touched Cooper. The 
war-whoop with which he greeted a Ballantyne manifesto called out by the publication 
of Lockhart’s Life is disagreeable reading : 

“Well,” he writes to*his wife, “‘I have read the Ballantynes’ books, and Mr. 
Lockhart is flat on his back. They not only show that Scott ruined the Ballantynes, 
but they show that he knew the entire situation of affairs. . . . and they show that 
Mr. Lockhart is a cool, calculating knave. He lies throughout the volumes. In my 
opinion, they also show, though it is without effort, and incidentally, that Scott was 
a cold-hearted, selfish fellow, as well as a Jesuit. . ..In short, we get glorious 
insights into Scott’s real character by this pamphlet.” 


The italics are mine, designed to stress Cooper’s idea of what was glorious ; but, 
indeed, his ideas of many things were very unlike those which enthusiastic youth 
used to have of Cooper. The Correspondence reveals him as a writer of remarkable 
industry, who methodically turned out and as methodically marketed his wares. 
He had at first a great vogue, both in Europe, where he lived for many years, and 
in his own country. It would seem that he outstayed, or outwrote, his welcome here, 
and that upon his return to the United States he allowed himself more freedom 
of criticism than his countrymen could accept, and more acerbity at that which 
he not unnaturally received in return than became him. He presently found himself 
embroiled with the Press, whose editors he pursued with actions for libel, and with 
a success which, though it may have justified him in the eyes of the law, did not 
make his critics any more glad of him. He was not a magnanimous man in any sense 
of the word, and died outmoded, much by his own fault. 
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A very different grandfather was Mr. A. G. Bradley’s, the centenarian Archdeacon 
Philpot, in all ways an ancestor to be proud of. Mr. Bradley himself, Mrs. Woods, 
Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Noel have combined to do him honour. ‘The Archdeacon 
was born in 1790, and kept all his faculties about him to the end. This book is in 
fact a selection from his autobiography, and stuffed with good things. He preached 
before Wordsworth at Ambleside and spent afterwards “‘an exceedingly pleasant 
two hours with him at Rydal Mount.” Mr. Bradley is as curious of what happened 
in those two hours as I am. “‘ This visitor,”’ he says, speaking with authority, ‘“‘ was 
not one to suffer monologues gladly, nor can I quite imagine him listening with 
becoming rapture to lengthy recitations from The Excursion. ‘They must have had 
some theological talk—I may state that with certainty.” He saw De Quincey, and 
while waiting for him “ noticed a silver coffee biggin which stood on the hob. We 
made free to take a peep into it, and it contained his opium. . . .”” Southey too— 
“He gave the first impression of a very white man, white coat and trousers, that 
is to say, white face and white hair, a semi-circular profile, very Roman nose, and 
an expression of singular shrewdness in his quick severe eye under his shaggy 
eyebrows.” The discussion was upon religion, but Southey and his visitor could 
not hit it off. The Archdeacon was a strong Evangelical with sympathetic leanings 
towards Nonconformity. Southey “‘ much disliked all Dissenters except the Wesleyan 
Methodists.” ‘They agreed better on politics, and presently “‘ the ladies appeared : 
two daughters, kind, courteous, pretty and lively, and Mrs. Southey, a stout 
contented lady.” There is an entertaining account of Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, 
a hard-riding, hunting baronet, famous at Melton, whom the Archdeacon converted. 
Quite unexpectedly, in the midst of a large shooting party, “the dinner bell 
suddenly rang about 10 o’clock at night. ‘Oh, Franky has got one of his mad 
surprises for us,’ said a gay old lady among the guests. He had, indeed, from her 
point of view. For when they all trooped into the library, to their amazement they 
found Sir Francis and the Archdeacon, with the room arranged for family prayers ! 
Sir Francis gave out that he intended to make it a daily fixture, but that the Arch- 
deacon would lead off on this the first occasion.”’ Sir Francis kept it up too. I very 
much like the death of this Viking. “‘ His remarkable habits of coolness and punctuality 
were rather strangely exhibited. He called for a Bradshaw and looked out the trains 
for the station near Studley where he was to be buried, and noted down the one 
which would allow Lady Goodricke to return in good time to Malvern.” This book 
is full of good things of the kind ; but the best thing in it is the Archdeacon himself. 

Lady Butler’s Autobiography records a happy and successful career. Her rise into 
a bewildering fame almost immediately she had begun to take Art seriously is as 
remarkable as the modesty with which she relates it here. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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NOTES ON ATHLETICS. By Mempers or THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC 
TEAM, 1922. Fabb & Tyler. 1s. 


2 ee apkes By A. W. Ross McKeLiar. WATER POLO. By G. H. Day. Fabb 
yler. 1s. 


IN A FISHING COUNTRY. By W. H. Brake. Macmillan, Canada. 7s. 6d. 
KNUCKLES AND GLOVES. By Bouun Lyncu. Collins. 155. 
SPORTING PIE. By F. B. Witson. Chapman & Hall. 15s. 


F a game is to be written about at all, it should be written about in such a way 

as not merely by a dissection of its parts, to show you how it should be played, 
but particularly to bring before you the whole spirit and necessary concomitants of 
the thing. That is to say, where such a book takes the form of a text-book it should 
primarily be a history (i.e., a thing of flesh and blood) and only secondarily a grammar 
(i.e., a thing of bones). Let a history of a game be written and, if it be well written, 
the game will speak for itself. But there is no harm in a grammar so long as it is pure 
and simple and concise—I mean, so long as there is in it no obtrusion of the per- 
sonality of the writer. 

A book on a game, then, should fall into one or other of the two classes indicated 
above. The ideal book would fall into the first class ; the next best into the second. 
The generality of books of this sort fall somewhere between the two classes : they 
are a statement of principles illustrated by personal experiences and recollections, 
being complete neither as text-books nor as books of reminiscences. The old objec- 
tion to them that they tend to make a game too serious and scientific is wrongly 
stated. The true objection is that they tend to make a game dull : also, they are with 
rare exceptions most execrably written, giving the impression that the writer took 
but little pleasure in playing the game and a little less in writing of it. And small 
wonder this is so, for there are inherent difficulties of confusion in this method 
very difficult to surmount. 

These thoughts have been brought to my mind by a reading of two books on 
rugger written by Mr. Johnstone and Mr. Gent. Neither falls into the ideal class, 
but Mr. Johnstone’s is an example of excellence outside the ideal, and Mr. Gent’s 
an excellent exception to the disastrous rule in the confused method. Mr. Johnstone 
has written an excellent grammar of rugger. It is intended for boys and consequently 
(this would not always be the right word !) written with great care. It is a short book 
of 87 pages, with a sufficiency of diagrams and an appendix of rules, written in clear, 
clean sentences which set the whole game out in its broad outlines and say not too 
much upon the theory of it. Mr. Johnstone had two objects in writing his book : 
(1) to give boys a good start on the road ; (2) to persuade the headmasters of prepara- 
tory schools to take up the game as eminently suited for their{boys. If any book 
can achieve his first object then this book will. It is capable of succeeding, too, in 
its second object, but I hope it will fail. Already there are too many preparatory 
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schools playing rugger. They have given up soccer because a number of Public 
Schools have given up soccer. Perhaps they are caught by the melodrama of the 
game ; perhaps they merely follow the schools they cater for. Whatever their reasons, 
they do wrong in making the change. Without going into the respective merits of the 
two games, I would say that soccer was the better game for small boys. Looking at 
the matter impiously, it is better even as a preparation for rugger. Tactics are more 
easily studied, for the field is clearer and the game more open; the game is less 
tedious to play if played badly; and, more particularly, an aptitude for body- 
balance and footwork are readily achieved. How many rugger men of international 
standing know how to use their feet properly ° 

Mr. Gent’s book has a larger scope. It is written, as I might say, for all the world. 
Therefore it is longer than Mr. Johnstone’s. It goes more into the theory of the game, 
and is crammed with useful hints and quiet encouragement for the average or poor 
player. If a brilliant player has no need of his tips he may yet benefit by taking to 
heart his strictures. For Mr. Gent has an eye, and a tongue, for the dirty or question- 
able player. Mr. Gent was in his time a great performer on the field, and ever since 
his playing days has followed the game closely and written much upon it. This book 
is the result of a vast experience, as player and spectator, of the highest class of rugger, 
and what he does not know about the game is not, as sporting people have it, worth 
knowing. He has not Mr. Johnstone’s economy of style, but for all that makes capital 
reading. His love of the game shines through all his book. He condemns the seven- 
forward scrum because of the obstructive abuses of the loose forward. Mr. Johnstone: 
champions it because. as a scrum it is as effective as the eight-forward scrum and 
besides gives you an extra three-quarter. They would probably both be in agreement 
on the matter if they were to realise what I think is the fact, that fourteen men a side 
would probably make a better game and that the eighth forward would be best 
off the field. But I do not think either of them considers the point in his book. 

Men who have adventured in the country round the great St. Lawrence and know 
Murray Bay have told me that there is no unpardonable exaggeration in the parody : 


What are fifty years of Europe 
To a summer at Malbaie ? 


It is of this country that Mr. Blake with scholarly grace writes in his collection of 
fishing stories. Most worthily does he write of it. His descriptive passages, though 
a trifle sentimental (but why not ?), are always convincing. And not Walton himself 
(to him, “‘ old Isaac ” or “ the good Isaac”) is wiser in counsel or more delightful 
in digression. He passes from one thing to another with easy assurance and quiet 
humour, leaving you no time for weariness, not even on the trail. There are besides 
many good anecdotes, much that is interesting in the proper handling of the trout 
fishery, a cheerful optimism for the toils of the trail, and a keen, critical, tolerant 
personality pervading all. In the ‘‘ Las Emmurraillé”” the trout were bottom-feeders 
and scorned the fly. (He is led here to query: “ Is it not probable that trout are 
bottom-feeders by nature, and only become surface-feeders by force of circum- 
stance ? ””) But he tells of one fish in this lake which, having absent-mindedly taken 
the fly, made an affrighted effort to get free and then, tiring quickly, was easily led 
to the net. “ If not too proud,” is the comment, ‘‘ he was too fat to fight.” The 
chapter on this lake makes some of the best reading in the book. But the whole book 
is a delight. 
s On the second page of his book Mr. F. B. Wilson warns his readers in this wise : 
By the way, there is no reward offered to the student who, finding no other litera- 
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ture to peruse, counts up the number of grammatical errors in this effort. Like 
Huckleberry Finn who remarked, ‘I don’t take no stock in dead people,’ I don’t 
take much interest in grammar.” A varied experience has given him little impulse 
of observation or reflection but mostly a collection of stories promiscuously gathered, 
and he tells these stories in a racy, impetuous, confidential sort of way and tone 
peculiarly associated with club-houses. He has many heroes and worships them 
superlatively. His stories, most of them very amusing, have often the effect of being 
told “in the flesh ” ; which is something of a feat. Of his own achievements he is 
very modest. His opinions and advice on any ball game is worthy of attention, for he 
is undoubtedly a fine judge of a game, and he was taught his games by the best 
coaches. Let it be said also that when he does permit himself a reflection it is 
generally to the point, as when at a house-party he addressed a breakfast egg with 
the hope that it was not as rotten as he felt, and his hostess heard him (was it not 
her very own fowl that laid it ?), he advises his readers ruefully on the disadvantages 
of trying to be witty at breakfast ! 

The outstanding thing about the old Prize Ring was not the cruelty and brutality 
of it, but its magnificent show of courage. It was for long a genuine spontaneous 
expression of English life. It had its day ; it lost its spontaneity and died. It was 
followed by glove-fighting as we know it to-day. In his book Mr. Lynch reconstructs 
and describes a number of the more famous battles from the beginning of the Prize 
Ring to the present day. The work is splendidly done. There are reproductions of 
old prints and modern photographs. Mr. Lynch’s love and deep knowledge of the 
sport have added virtue to a pen already used to writing literature. There could be 
nothing better than his description of the battle between Sayers and the Benicia 
Boy ; but there are other descriptions very near it. And consider this picture of a 
poor-spirited fighter: Richard Humphries is fighting Daniel Mendoza. Humphries 
is being punished and taking it all like a man, but not for the life of him can he go 
in and attack. 


Again he must have experienced the impotency of inaction. He tried to hit Mendoza, 
but seldom succeeded. Again, one eye was completely closed so that he could not 
see from it. His friends, seeing that he had no chance of winning now, begged him to 
give in. But he refused. And yet he kept falling without a blow. One moment he would 
make up his mind to be brave, to endure whatever punishment was coming to him, 
and the next he would fail, and seek respite on the ground. Then again he would stand 
up and try to fight. For a little while after his friends’ solicitations, he was spurred on 
to his best endeavours, but it was useless. Mendoza won every round, and at last, 
dreadfully cut about the head and face, with a mutilated ear and a severe cut over the 
ribs, Humphries had to give in.” 


This, surely, is the anatomy of cowardice (if that is the word). But throughout the 
book there are similar passages, vivid, accurate and deep with insight. Perhaps Mr. 
Lynch might have dealt more specifically with the “ small men”; and it is to be 
hoped he will one day. Meanwhile, buy the book and read it ; and having done so, 
I warrant you will read it again and thereafter. 

The pamphlets issued by Messrs. Fabb & Tyler were written with the initial 
intention of improving athletics at Cambridge. They are well done, particularly Mr. 
Conway’s, and it is to be hoped their object will be achieved. 


L. E. WHARTON 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH TO A.D. 461. By B. J. Kipp. Three vols. 
Clarendon Press. 58s. | 

THE CHURCH IN MADRAS. By Frank Penny. Vol. III. Murray. 21s. 

THE ENGLISH RITE. Revised edition. By F. E. BricHTMan. ‘Two vols. 
Rivingtons. 63s. 

ANGLICANISM. By H. Henstey Henson. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE CANADIAN REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
By W. J. Armirace. Cambridge University Press. 9s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: CANADA. Cambridge University Press. 
Various prices. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A SYLLABUS IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. By 
G. B. Ayre. Students’ Christian Movement. 4s. 

THE STORIES OF THE KINGDOM. By G.R.H. Suarro. Students’ Christian 
Movement. 4s. 6d. 

LA LIBERTE CHRETIENNE. Par Rospert Witt. Librairie Istra: Paris. 
14 frs. 

RITICS of the Anglo-Catholic party in the Church of England are fond of 
Oar acne the ignorant enthusiasm of young curates with the grave and sober 
learning of their Tractarian predecessors. No doubt there is some ground for the 
criticism, though such names as those of Charles Gore, Darwell Stone, F. W. Puller, 
W. H. Frere, T. A. Lacey and Neville Figgis are evidence that learning has not 
entirely deserted that party in the Church which looks more naturally towards Rome 
than towards Geneva—or Edinburgh. The truth would seem to be that, from the 
time that Newman’s theory of development was grafted on to a pragmatist philo- 
sophy, religion throughout the world and in all the Churches has had a tendency to 
minimise the value of history, to neglect exact scholarship and to appeal to success 
as sufficient proof both of right and truth. This fashion in thought has its obvious 
dangers—dangers that we are now more clearly recognising as the world of religion 
and education is threatened with an invasion of cheap psycho-analysis practised by 
people who have never opened Liguori, never heard of 'Taylor’s Doctor Dubitantium, 
or of the ordinary Roman handbooks for confessors. I think that good as well as 
harrn has been done. Problems of reunion, questions as to schism were often handled 
by historians and theologians of the old school in a way which combined the 
maximum degree of practical inconvenience with a curious unreality of thought that 
maddened the plain man. I once met an Anglican priest who insisted that no Church 
in Europe was other than schismatic. He could not go to the altar of the English 
Church in Rome because the Bishop of Gibraltar had no valid jurisdiction in Italy ; 
and the whole Roman Church on the Continent was schismatic because it was in 
communion with the schismatic “ Italian mission’ in England. Extravagances of 
that kind were slowly killing religion, and our pragmatists and plain men did much 
to scotch such logical absurdities. Yet if we are to retain any kind of historical 
Christianity in Europe and elsewhere we need now a greater study of history ; 
especially do we need it in questions of liturgiology—a study as important to the 
communal practice of religion as is the study of prosody to poetry. 

So there should be a warm welcome for Dr. Kidd’s A History of the Church to 
A.D. 461—a work, by one of the most distinguished of our Anglo-Catholic divines, 
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which would not have disgraced the old Tractarians. The period which Dr. Kidd 
covers is not fully dealt with in any modern English history ; there are partial 
histories by Dr. Bright and Dr. Gwatkin—there are the invaluable studies of 
Mgr. Duchesne and, for Rome, there is Dr. Grisar. It is one of the most difficult 
periods, because it witnessed the hardening of language, and the defensive, explan- 
atory theology by which the Church, challenged by the subtleties of heretics, 
attempted to transfer into the realm of reason the instincts of the heart. Dr. Kidd 
is, on the whole, impartial, though some may think he has an anti-Augustinian bias. 
I am glad of this ; for I believe no good man did more harm to Christian thought, 
in spite of his enormous services, than did Augustine of Hippo. Dr. Kidd surveys 
the Church in the East as well as in the West ; his style is not lively, but not dull ; 
and occasionally, as in the excellent account of Origen or the brief sketch of Synesius, 
he shows a pleasant gift for characterisation. The only general complaint one might 
make against the book, from the scholar’s point of view, is that Dr. Kidd neglects 
the light thrown on early Christian origins by the students of comparative religion. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is a knowledge of Church history more needed than in the 
countries where the Anglican Communion is of comparatively recent establishment. 
The ridiculous efforts to set up “a Church of England ” in this, that or the other 
country would surely never have been possible had it not been for the ignorance of 
history, the insularity of outlook which overcame most countries after the reformation, 
and during the general disuse of Latin as a universal language. To India ‘‘ John 
Company ” took over religion as it took over other English customs, and the English 
“‘ Gothic ” churches illustrated in Mr. Penny’s exhaustive work are dreadful evidence 
of how unimaginative were the Victorian missionaries ; and the idea of Christianity 
then started is still flourishing. It is only recently that we have seen an Indian made 
a bishop, and even now there are few people who realise that the natural thing is 
for the Indian to produce a Catholicism as distinctive, as national as was produced 
by the Spaniards, the English, the Italians, the Flemings, or the Russians. As with 
the expression of faith in formule, so it is with the expression of devotion in liturgies. 
Nothing is less to be desired than uniformity. A church which cannot write prayers, 
which cannot adapt Mass, which cannot devise ceremonies is not a fully-acting 
church. Yet any new action is the better if those who inaugurate it have a knowledge 
of the past. Unfortunately those responsible for the Canadian Prayer-Book seem to 
have been hampered by prejudice rather than knowledge. The English Rite, of 
which Dr. Brightman’s magistral work remains the completest study, has very 
remarkable beauties. Its glorious language alone gives it a position which many of 
us think superior to that of Roman: but there are grave faults, liturgical and 
ceremonial, perpetuated in the Prayer-Book. Its Mass, in particular, carries to an 
extreme shown in no other liturgy, the Western doctrine of consecration ; and when 
daughter or sister churches have won their freedom, they have generally revised 
first the office for Holy Communion. Canada had the good precedent of the Scottish 
Communion Office, and of the American. It would have been a natural and friendly 
action to have taken the office from the Prayer-Book of the Church in America. 
Instead of this, they have kept to the English rite, without even remedying the 
dislocation of the Canon in the way suggested some years ago by Dr. Lacey ; have 
kept even the long exhortation to communicants which is read, I imagine, as rarely 
in Canada as in England. In minor matters there are some improvements ; but even 
here not all one might expect. The calendar has some omissions and some additions 
—but the revisers have not restored Lady Day in August, nor All Souls, though they 
have reinstated Saint Thomas of Canterbury, a festival which, however significant 
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in England, can hardly be expected to excite the pioneer in Canada. Looking 
through the book and through Dr. Armitage’s over-documented account of it, I 
wondered despairingly if prayer-book revisers would always ignore the studies of 
scholars, and never get free from party bias. It looks as though such books as Dr. 
Dowden’s admirable essay on the Scottish Liturgy had been written in vain— 
perhaps the truth is that the Church in our colonies and in other countries which 
send bishops to the Pan-Anglican will (except the Church in Africa) wait timidly 
on the timidity of the Church at home. 

Of that timidity the Bishop of Durham is the great champion. He calls it 
Protestantism, but it is really fear. Dr. Henson’s positiveness is oddly lacking in 
solidity. It does not express a firm purpose firmly held ; it serves only to encourage 
his doubting spirit—as men sing in a cold bath to deceive themselves about its 
temperature. Dr. Henson’s lectures to a Swedish audience make almost the most 
misleading book he has written. There are witty things in it ; there are some shrewd 
knocks at things he distrusts ; there is a very poor apology for the establishment ; 
and there is much travesty of church history. Here, for instance, is his explanation 
of the success of certain religious methods he dislikes : 

Indirectly the rapid rise of the artisan to political power in the wake of popular 

education has facilitated the success of the law-breaking clergy, for it has secured to 

them that sympathy with all forms of lawlessness which is the intelligible but dangerous 

characteristic of the poorest classes. 
It needs the seclusion of Auckland Castle before a man can find in the present 
Parliament, or any preceding one, artisans rising to political power. What is the 
matter with Dr. Henson’s book as an historical manual is that he writes throughout 
as if there had been a definite settlement in English religion ; as if there was once a 
time when all churchmen accepted one view of the Church, and that a Protestant 
one ; as if once, in a period he never specifies, the Prayer-Book and the Acts of 
Uniformity were obeyed in every detail. Of course, anyone familiar with the merest 
outline of church history since Henry’s reign knows this is an illusion. Anglicanism 
has never been fixed, and the controversies now proceeding are analogous to those 
which existed when Forbes of Edinburgh wrote Considerationes Modeste, or when 
Goodman of Gloucester declared that only that Church was sound which symbolised 
with Rome, or when Newman issued Tract XC. Dr. Henson spends much time and 
eloquence in showing that ‘‘no true Anglican before the rise of the Tractarians 
would have objected to describe Anglicanism as Protestant”; but all his eloquence 
cannot alter the fact that the word ‘‘ Protestant ”’ never occurs in any official formula 
of the Church of England. What he does not seem to see is that his categories are no 
longer valid for the more thoughtful Christian, whether he call himself Evangelical 
or Catholic or Liberal : no one with the modern sense of history is going to respond 
to an appeal whose watchword apparently is “ all Protestants, as well Episcopalian 
as Presbyterian, stood together in the fundamentals of the Christian religion. They 
had a common enemy in the Church of Rome.” 

The Students’ Christian Movement is doing excellent work in its effort to make 
more intelligible to modern young men and women the results of recent research 
on the stories of the Bible. Neither Mr. Ayre nor Mr. Shafto writes for scholars 
and there are some passages in Mr. Shafto’s redactions of the Parables which I 
would sooner were different ; but there is no doubt that both books should be very 
useful to those who are confronted with the task of interesting young people in 
matters whose ancient presentation has become formal and unhelpful. 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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POEMS ABOUT BIRDS. From the Middle Ages to the Present Day. Chosen 
and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by H. J. MassincuaM. — T. Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS. By Exzanour Srnciair Ronpe. Longmans. 
21s. 


GARDEN COLOUR. By Mrs. C. W. Earwe, E.V.B., Rose Kincs.ey, and the 
Hon. Vicary Gipps. Notes and forty-eight Water Colour Sketches by MARGARET 
WATERFIELD. Dent. 18s. 


“J T'S a wonderful pretty day,” an old farmer friend once observed to me, “ an’ 

the birds do come roarin’ up the valley somethin’ beautiful.” He spoke in all 
seriousness ; and his appreciation of that particular spring morning struck me at the 
time as being instinctive. 

In the Introduction to his delightful anthology Mr. Massingham claims that an 
instinctive esthetic sense forms part of the natural equipment of humanity. ‘‘ Man’s 
perception of beauty in Nature,” he tells us, “‘is vastly older than his discovery of 
metals, older than his very speech.”’ And he elaborates this later into “‘ The sense 
of beauty, of that mth power in Nature all her great artists glorify,is an inheritance 
so fundamental to us that it is in the marrow of our bones and the pigment of our 
blood.” A theory of this kind can neither be proved nor disproved; but 
Mr. Massingham is perhaps unfortunate in citing palzolithic art to support it. 
The nearest modern analogies we have to the palzolithic cave-drawings and sculptures 
are the similar and comparatively recent productions of the South African bushmen 
and the Australian aborigines ; and these are generally held to have a magical, or 
totemistic significance, indicating that they were inspired by fear, rather than an 
esthetic significance indicating that they were inspired by a sense of beauty. The 
neglect of birds, who share with flowers the chief power of awakening esthetic 
feeling in a modern human being, is a particularly noticeable feature in palzolithic 
art ; and it would be difficult to reconcile the prevalence of an esthetic sense with what 
we may suppose to have been the conditions of the “ Hunting Age,’’ when man was 
developing into the most formidable beast of prey in the world. An alternative 
theory, that our sense of beauty, far from being a primordial human character, is a 
comparatively recent acquisition, tending to greater and greater refinement with 
the advance of human knowledge, has at least the merit of being supported by the 
anthology itself, as well as by the physiological fact that in the majority of mankind 
vast numbers of brain cells are never called into active use at all. 

Such non-functioning cells may or may not become atrophied by disuse ; and 
among them must certainly be reckoned those “ zsthetic cells whose activities reach 
their maxima in the poet and in the artist.” 

The two hundred bird poems comprised in Mr. Massingham’s anthology include 
the familiar classics, such as Shelley’s To a Skylark, and Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale ; 
and range in time from Bede’s Man’s Life is like a Sparrow through such master- 
works as Skelton’s Book of Philip Sparrow, Crashaw’s Music Duel, Whitman’s Out 
of the cradle endlessly rocking, and John Banister ‘Tabb’s exquisite ‘ stop-shorts,” 
down to some of the very latest efforts of living moderns. The anthology thus covers 
a period of some 1250 years. Space has rightly been found in it not only for a number 
of anonymous poems, characteristic of the periods in which the collection is arranged, 
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but also for such “ borderland ” ornithology as finds expression in Coleridge’s The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and Poe’s The Raven. Mr. Massingham agrees with 
Mr. Clutton-Brock in damning Poe’s Raven with faint praise ; but a bird of this 
sinister distinction will easily outlive a Georgian mobbing. 

Naturalists will be more puzzled by the scanty recognition of ‘Tennyson ; nor 
will they be enlightened by the note to the two examples from Miscellaneous Poems : 
“Ror a detailed criticism of the common view that Tennyson was a naturalist, see 
Professor Miall’s Round the Year,’’ since this particular note conveys a totally wrong 
impression of the paper by Professor Miall referred to. One must not, however, 
cavil at critical notes which, Mr. Massingham expressly states, ‘‘ can be ignored 
by anyone who does not like or approve of them.” On the whole, Mr. Massingham 
deals gently with the susceptibilities of naturalists. He gives them the valuable 
warning that a Nature-poem must be looked at not only as a work of art, a thing in 
itself, but also relatively to the age and status of discovery in which it was written. 
With this excellent purpose in view his notes are not only bibliographical and _ 
explanatory, but also critical and general. Even with this warning in mind, however, 
the bird-lover reading through the collection can hardly fail to be struck by the 
regularity with which the poet down the ages approximates slowly but more and more 
nearly to his own ideals, and to connect this tendency with an increasing teachable- 
ness and power of observation in the poet himself. He will note that so far as material 
fact, the bed-rock of imagination as well as of knowledge, is concerned, the poet’s 
field of vision is widening ; that the individual bird-subjects in poetry are no longer 
confined to about a dozen obtrusive and familiar species ; and that the tendency to 
summarise bird-dom in the abstract by massing a number of incongruous and 
incompatible species on the same metrical or ethereal perch is falling out of fashion. 
He will note, too, and with considerable relief, that pseudo-mimicries of bird-notes, 
pieus, phip-phips, tu-whoos, pitopans, cheevios, et hoc genus omne (an irritating defect 
in some of Clare’s work), were never really essential weapons in the poet’s armoury, 
and are gradually being discarded altogether. It is difficult to realise how such con- 
ventional makeshifts—one cannot even except ‘‘ cuckoo” and “ caw ’”’ with their 
horribly over-emphasised sounds—ever came into use outside the nursery. The 
consonantal stresses, guttural and dental as well as labial, in bird-language, are so 
slight and shadowy as to defy vocal expression by Europeans, let alone phonetic 
expression by the symbols of a Western alphabet ; while the range of semi-tones 
and demi-semi-tones ad lib. in bird-music is so peculiar and extensive that one marvels 
at the intrepidity of those who still labour to confine them within the notation of a 
European scale. The futility of either effort is emphasised by the comparative success 
of several poems in this anthology—Allingham’s Within a budding Grove is a notable 
instance—where the suggestion of bird-notes is conveyed, quite legitimately, by 
phrases and assonances of the poet’s own contriving from his own natural speech. 
Apart, however, from questions of convention and technique, the naturalist reader 
will be struck by the poverty of observation, and consequent poverty of imagination, 
displayed by Nature poets from, say, Shakespeare onwards. The number of 
common birds who were quite distinctive in character, and who should have 
been equally distinctive in suggestion, was probably greater in Shakespeare’s day 
than in ours. Skelton’s list in the delicious Book of Philip Sparrow is rather 
longer than the one contained in Harrison’s Description of Great Britain, which 
is prefaced to the first volume of Holinshed’s Chronicles. Shakespeare himself 
mentions about half the birds common to these two lists, both of which, curiously 
enough, omit the linnet. 
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It is not such a far cry as might be supposed from Mr. Massingham’s anthology 
to Mrs. Eleanour Sinclair Rohde’s The Old English Herbals. This is an anthology in 
the more literal sense of the word, excellently arranged, illustrated and produced, 
and dealing with subjects which, in spite of their interest, for in the old herbals we 
find the primitive beginnings not only of medicine but also of vegetable cookery 
and of toilet preparations, have been strangely neglected. The authoress states, 
for example, that even the eleventh edition of the omniscient Encyclopedia Britannica 
contains no article on Herbals. She is to be congratulated on having supplied the 
deficiency ; and it is to be hoped that some equally entertaining volume may be 
written about Bestiaries. Mrs. Rohde points out that “ within living memory our 
peasants were using and in the most remote parts of these islands they use still 
the herbals and other remedies of our Saxon ancestors. If anything this is under 
rather than overstated. In the district in which I am at present writing, certainly 
not one of the remotest parts of the kingdom, a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
peasant families assures me that neither the chemist nor the doctor is ordinarily 
applied to until the resources of the local flora have been exhausted ; and that this 
preference is dictated not so much by financial necessity as by rooted convictions 
Six at least of the nine “‘ sacred ”’ herbs of the Anglo-Saxon Lacnunga (woimwood, 
plantain, watercress, camomile, nettle and fennel) are still regarded as sovereign 
remedies. Plantain leaves are still infinitely preferred to iodine for cuts and scratches, 
as well as for that rather common ailment of the rural housewife, a poisoned finger. 
The rough side of the leaf is used for drawing out the inflammation, and the smooth 
side for healing. For sprains ‘‘ Comfort Root ”’ is in high favour, and is held to possess 
a diagnostic quality : “‘ If scraped and put on a sprain it will stick and not come off 
again until the sprain is well. If it does not stick, it is not a sprain.” White lily leaves, 
white wild rose leaves, hemlock and Jack-by-the-hedge are all of them popular 
ingredients of ointments, the usual vehicle being lard. It is, as Mrs. Rohde says, of 
absorbing interest to reflect on the antiquity of this simple faith in Nature, for which 
superstition is altogether too harsh a word ; and in doing so the sceptic should 
bethink him of the philosophical remark in The Boke of secretes of Albertus Magnus : 
“Every man despiseth ye thyng wherof he knoweth nothynge and that hath done 
no pleasure to him.” 

The earliest Saxon herbal known, The Leech Book of Bald (MS. circa 950 A.D.), 
is itself based on the herb lore of a remote past, when giant “‘ elves,”’ “ flying venoms,” 
and other “ uncouth things,” shared with the “ worms ” and “ dragons ”’ respon- 
sibility for all human ills from toothache to a chattering wife. The gathering, as well as 
the application of, herbal remedies was, as might be expected, accompanied in old 
days by metrical charms and incantations, on to whose rude stocks Christian inter- 
polations were in due season astutely grafted. ‘‘ Nine were Noddes sisters,”’ sings the 
A. S. Lacnunga (tenth-century MS.) ; ‘“ then the nine came to be eight, and the eight 
seven, and the seven six, and the six five, and the five four, and the four three, and 
the three two, and the two one, and the one none. This may be medecine for thee 
from scrofula and from worm and from every mischief. Sing also the Benedicite nine 
times.”’ Which reminds me of a publisher’s reader’s report on one of my own earlier 
efforts in natural history : ‘‘ Unfortunately there is no religious reference anywhere— 
this might easily be added.” 

The simple and beautiful diction of the old English herbalists is no doubt, in some 
measure, due to the poetic qualities of their forbears’ MSS., as well as to the inspira- 
tion afforded by their subject-matter. They wrote not only with distinction and charm, 
but also with greater restraint and a more sober judgment than their zoological 
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contemporaries. Take, for example, the description of a lily in Trevisa’s translation 
of Bartholomew : “‘ The Lely is a herbe with a whyte floure. And though the levys 
of the floure be whyte, yet wythen shineth the lyknesse of gold” ; or Turner’s com- 
parison of dodder to “a great red harpe string’; or Gerard’s word-picture of the 
violet, penned probably in Fetter Lane, which was the site of his famous garden ; 
or Parkinson’s conclusion to part of his magnum opus, the Theatrum Botanicum : 
‘And thus have I led you through all my Garden of Pleasure, and showed you all 
the varieties of Nature housed therein, pointing unto them and describing them one 
after another. And now, lastly (according to the use of our old ancient Fathers), I 
bring you to rest on the Grasse, which yet shall not be without some delight, and that 
not the least of all the rest ” ; or Monarde’s description of ‘‘ the hearbe tabaco,” of 
which Mrs. Rohde quotes an English rendering in an admirable chapter dealing with 
the herbals of the New World. And yet these old worthies could hit out fiercely 
enough, as witness Turner’s criticism of his Continental contemporaries, that though 
he had learnt much from them, yet they had much to learn from him “as their 
second editions maye testifye.” 

It was not until the close of the seventeenth century that the high standard of 
Trevisa’s Bartholomew, Turner’s Herbal, Gerard’s Herbal, and Parkinson’s Theatrum, 
to mention a few outstanding names, was departed from. The evil genius was one 
Nicholas Culpeper, who conceived the lucrative idea of combining his knowledge 
as a herb doctor with his powers of invention as an astrologer. Probably he was the 
first to study the psychology of the masses sufficiently well to be able to produce a 
“best seller” in this country ; and the best seller was his own work : The English 
Physician or an Astrologo-physical Discourse of the Vulgar Herbs of this Nation Being 
a Compleat Method of Physick whereby aman may preserve his Body in health ; or cure 
himself, being sick, for three pence charge, with such things one-ly as grow in England, 
they being most fit for English Bodies Despite the thunders of the faculty this book 
ran through edition after edition in English, the latest appearing in 1820, and was 
in demand in Wales as recently as 1862, when the second edition of a Welsh trans- 
lation was issued. Mrs. Rohde concludes her valuable survey of the old English herbals 
with a chapter mainly devoted to their lineal descendants, the “ stillroom ”’ books. 

_ Garden Colour is a collaborated work of practical and pictorial, rather than of 
literary, interest, to which Miss Margaret Waterfield contributes forty-eight full-page 
water-colour sketches, as well as a considerable proportion of the letter press. It is 
a new and cheaper edition of a book first published in 1905, in which various well- 
known authorities were enabled, by the aid of Miss Waterfield’s exquisite sketches, 
to emphasise the value of the artistic massing and grouping of flowers according 
to their season, so that the garden, changing from day to day and from month to 
month, should provide a succession of harmonious colour-schemes. That the book 
has fulfilled its object is evident from the publication of this, the fifth, impression. 
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